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Correspondence 





Senatorial Identity 


Eprror: In his review of George Howe’s 
Mount Hope: A New England Chronicle 
(Am. 3/7), William L. Lucey notes that 
reference is made “to Eddie Leahy who 
finally became ‘Senator in Washington’ ” 
and comments he could find no record of 
an Edward Leahy in Congress. 

Edward 1. Leahy was an outstanding 
citizen of Bristol, R. I., the locale for Mr. 
Howe’s book. His public service included 
along and distinguished career as State Tax 
Administrator. On August 24, 1949, he was 
given an interim appointment to the United 
States Senate by the Governor, John O. 
Pastore, and served in the Senate until 
December 19, 1950. Subsequently, Judge 
Leahy was nominated and confirmed as 
United States District Judge in Rhode 
Island, a position he held until his death 
in 1953. 

C. J. MAISANO 

Administrative Assistant to 

Sen. John O. Pastore 
Washington, D. C. 


Evrror: I regret that in my review I ques- 
tioned Mr. Leahy’s senatorial career. Since 
his name did not appear in the Biographi- 
cal Directory of the American Congress 
(Washington, 1950), I concluded too 
hastily that he was never in Congress. The 
appointment came too late to be included 
in the Directory, but that does not excuse 
my error. 

WiuuaM L, Lucey, s.J. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Jubilee Greetings 


EpIroR: CORDIAL CONGRATULATIONS ON 
AMERICA’S FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS OF ILLUMI- 
NATING PUBLICATION. THANKING THE HOLY 
SPIRIT FOR HIS SEVENFOLD GIFT REFLECTED 
IN YOUR VALIANT FORTHRIGHT EDITING 
THROUGH A HALF-CENTURY. 
*CHARLES F. Buppy, D.D. 
Bishop of San Diego 
San Diego, Calif. 


Epitor: The Cana organization joins me 
in heartiest congratulations to you, your 
staff and your predecessors on the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of “young” AMERICA. 

It has been a distinct pleasure for us in 
Chicago to be associated with your staff 
and your publication many times over the 
last fifteen years of our existence. As you 
begin the new half-century, may you be 
blessed with great wisdom, courage and 
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vision to help all of us see more clearly our 
role of service to the Church. 

(Mscr.) JoHN Ecan 

Cana Conference of Chicago 
Chicago, IIl. 


Eprror: My staff joins with me in congrat- 
ulating you and your colleagues on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of AMERICA. 
RaBAN HATHORN, 0.S.B. 
Editor, Marriage 
Saint Meinrad, Ind. 


Eprror: I have learned that this year marks 
the happy occasion of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of AMERICA and I would like to 
send you, on behalf not only of myself but 
of the entire staff of the American Commit- 
tee for Liberation, our heartiest congratula- 
tions. AMERICA has always been an out- 
standing publication, fearless in its concept 
and fearless in its editorials. May the next 
fifty years be equally favorable and happy 
for its editors and its publishers. 

How.anp H. SARGEANT 

President 

American Committee for Liberation 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: Just a brief note containing sincere 
Fiftieth Anniversary congratulations. Have 
been reading your remarkable little maga- 
zine for two years and have eagerly looked 
forward to each issue. In this hectic wire- 
service world of which I am a part, seldom 
do I—strange as it may seem—get a chance 
to read the news. The day is spent running, 
collecting, interviewing, press-conferencing, 
banging away at the keys of a teletype- 
writer. My thanks to AMeErica for keeping 
me up to date. 
And as we say in the wire services: RE 

YER BELLRINGER KUDOS AND 73’s. 

Joun M. LANGONE 

Bureau Manager 

United Press International 
Providence, R. I. 


Critic and Author 


Eprror: The article “Medicine and Con- 
science” by E. L. Chicanot (Am. 2/28) 
seems to have been written by a person 
who did not check the facts and did not 
understand the various statements that he 
quotes because he misses the essential point 
of their meaning. 

His article is confusing. It was my opin- 
ion that a Children’s Aid Society could 
order an emergency blood transfusion be- 
fore going to any court. W. B. Common, 


Q.C., who, by the way, is not the At- 
torney General, did not in any way dis- 
agree with my statements. 

It illustrates the damage of taking iso- 
lated statements, as reported in the press, 
out of the context. At the meeting referred 
to I made it quite clear that when the 
Children’s Aid Society ascertained that the 
child was in danger of death without a 
blood transfusion, the Society would, under 
the provisions of the Child Welfare Act, 
have the right to take over the guardianship 
of a child and then as guardian of that child 
give permission to the doctor to give a 
blood transfusion. Mr. Common stated: “A 
doctor who administers a blood transfusion 
without parental or guardian’s consent, 
etc.” I agree. The Children’s Aid Society 
would be the guardian and would consent. 

I think that the whole problem is un- 
necessarily complicated by too many per- 
sons treating it as an academic problem 
and one for interesting discussion. Under 
our Child Welfare Act a Children’s Aid 
Society can take over the guardianship of a 
child if a child is, among other things, not 
being fed properly. Surely if a child will 
die if he or she does not have a blood trans- 
fusion it is just as serious. I do not think 
there need be any discussion of religion 
whatsoever. If any sect sprang up stating 
they were not going to feed their children 
they would be quickly overridden. 

It is a different matter entirely in the 
case of an adult. It does not curtail indi- 
vidual freedom any more than a law that 
demands that children not be starved. It 
is not a matter of impairment of religious 
independence. I do not feel that any addi- 
tional legislation is needed in Ontario. 

Gorpon J. SULLIVAN, Q.c. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Eprror: My article was, in the main, quite 
simply an observer’s attempt to present to 
a wider audience a situation currently 
perturbing a thinking section of the Ca- 
nadian people. If the picture is found “con- 
fusing” this is unfortunate since I am afraid 
it is the one the public has received. I de- 
pended extensively on the reports of ordi- 
narily reliable fellow journalists and knew 
of no “context” to the quotations used. 
Certainly the impression was given and 
never removed that the views of Mr. Sul- 
livan and Mr. Common were at variance, 
but this is a minor point. The function of 
the Canadian Medical Protective Associa- 
tion was stated in the article; it also has 
eminent counsel whose legal stand is defi- 
nitely in opposition to that of the other 
Ontario lawyers. 

I can’t agree that the religious angle 
has no significance since it is essentially a 
religious belief which is furnishing new 
ground for child guardianship and it is 
impossible to foresee to what lengths such 
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Double First For 
THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES 


by William F. Lynch, S.J. 
$3.50 







"First class . . . ought to be read by 
everyone who attempts to create an 
image by or through any instrument of 
communication.’ — Edward R. Mur- 
row. 


", . . Thoughtful, provocative, often 
brilliant . . . Father Lynch's style is 
easy and clear . . . the arguments he 
proposes are highly persuasive. . . ."— 
Variety. 


This is the first time we ever had a 
comment by Ed Murrow to boast of or 
a review in Variety. We find it excit- 
ing. But how sad that the people who 
usually review our books are (com- 
paratively) so slow off the mark. Ob- 
viously we ought to send more books to 
Variety. But as 


CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN 


by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
$3.00 


doesn't seem quite in their line, it must 
wait for those slow and thoughtful men 
who review spiritual books. (At the time 
of writing this ad, the book isn't even 
70 , so don't take us too serious- 
y-) If you liked The World to Come, 
you will want this new book anyway. 
It is on the way in which an understand- 
ing of the great dogmas about Our 
Lord helps us in making Him the center 
of our lives. 


Both Just Published 
Order from any bookstore 


Philip Scharper's articles on both these 
books appear in the April Trumpet. 
Send a card for your copy to Agatha 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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reasoning may be carried. I had hoped to 
show that the matter was one for more 
than mere “academic discussion.” It was 
precisely because so many of my thinking 
fellow Canadians—outside of the legal and 
medical professions—expressed such _per- 
turbation over the situation’s implications 
that I was prompted to set down what I 
believed to be a factual account. 

Montreal, Que. E. L. Cuicanot 


American in Italy 


Eprror: Michael Novak, C.S.C., has drawn 
a realistic picture of today’s Italy (Am. 
8/28). His sympathetic presentation de- 
serves great credit. N. CaRLuccI 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Role of the Professional 


Eprror: On Feb. 19, 1959, the Corriere del 
Ticino of Lugano, Switzerland, published 
a front-page editorial on my article “A Mili- 
tary Elite?” (Am. 2/7, p. 538), linking 
what I criticized as undue military “pro- 
fessionalism” with the activities of the late 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy and the Parris 
Island “Death March.” Neither Senator 
McCarthy nor the Parris Island tragedy was 
mentioned in the original commentary. 
Why was it, then, that the three topics 
should have become immediately identified 
as one in the mind of the Swiss editorialist? 
The answer to this has clearly escaped my 
three critics in the State of the Question 
“What About “The Professional Soldier’?” 
(Am. 3/28). 

There is a very real and crucial link 
among the three topics. It is composed of a 
political and military extremism that holds, 
in effect, that to counter the Soviet menace 
we must throw overboard the “excess bag- 
gage” of our democratic traditions and our 
concern for the welfare of our citizens. 

Are we faced, then, with a choice be- 
tween the preservation of our freedom and 
the establishment of an effective military 
system? D. J. Dooley, Rear Adm. John D. 
Hayes and Maj. Geoffrey Cheadle all seem 
to believe that any future war is to be 
fought by a relatively small group of pro- 
fessionals and that, therefore, we can afford 
to set this group apart from the rest of 
society and train them into veritable para- 
gons. This, and not “antimilitarism,” is the 
most dangerous military fallacy abroad in 
the land today. As Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, has pointed out 
time and time again, everything that is 
known about atomic warfare and every 
lesson of history since the introduction of 
explosives point to a greater need for man- 
power in a future nuclear war than at any 
time before in history. Obviously, the great 
mass of this manpower in both the combat 


and support echelons will be composed of 
citizen soldiers. The “band of heroes” con- 
cept on which the arguments of my critics 
rest is, therefore, an illusion. 

Major Cheadle, and Mr. Dooley, also, 
have become oversensitive to the unjust 
criticism leveled at the professional soldier 
and have, in consequence, read into my 
statements things that were not there. 

An article of mine entitled, “Our Anti- 
Military Literature,’ in the September- 
October, 1956, issue of Ordnance was cited 
by Jim Lucas of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers as one of the first counterattacks 
against the portrayal of our military leaders 
in novels and plays as a bunch of boobies, 
During the past two months, an article of 
mine outlining the exact same hardships of 
SAC life that Major Cheadle points out 
was described by the editor of a leading 
U. S. magazine as being a “crybaby” piece, 
one that could have been written only by 
a “reservist,” the “professionals” being too 
tough to notice or complain about such 
things. 

I have fought for the Cordiner proposals 
to give the professional soldier better pay. 
I have fought for better housing for the 
professional soldier, sailor and airman and 
his family and I have attempted to create 
a better understanding of his mission and 
accomplishments among the public at large. 
But I do not intend to join him when he 
attempts to remove himself to an Olympian 
height from which he can sneer with im- 
punity at the Militiaman, the National 
Guardsman, the Reservist and the plain 
volunteer and draftee who have won bat- 
tles for him in the past and who will play 
an even more important part in winning 
those battles in the future. 

As for Major Cheadle’s suggestion that 
I concern myself with “the moral and physi- 
cal weakness of our young men,” I would 
remind him that it was not civilians, but 
lifelong professional soldiers who made it 
possible for Air Force basic trainees at 
Lackland Air Force Base, Tex., to substitute 
roller skating for calesthenics, the mile run 
and the endurance march in their physical 
fitness program. As to pride in one’s organi- 
zation, I have always been enormously 
proud of the SAC B-36 wing in which I 
was privileged to serve from 1953 until 
1955. But except for the commanding gen- 
eral and a few, but by no means all, of the 
“old war dogs” on the combat crews, I did 
not find that pride shared very extensively 
throughout the rest of the unit, or in any 
other Regular Air Force unit. The only 
units in which I have served where there 
has been a genuine and extensive “pride 
in unit” and a voluntary willingness to work 
to back up that pride have been units of the 
Air and Army National Guard. 

WituiaM V. KENNEDY 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
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Current Comment 





Tragedy of Joblessness 


“The man had been with the com- 
pany for 18 years,” the corporation of- 
ficial told us. “To make matters worse, 
he asked me as an old friend to find a 
spot for him in my department. But 
there was nothing I could do. After dis- 
charging 2,500 men last week, even the 
big boss couldn’t have found a job for 
his favorite nephew. I thought you 
might be interested,” he added, “in this 
little human sidelight on a newspaper 
headline.” 

Shortly after this conversation, there 
arrived from Washington the text of 
the invocation which Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director of the Social Action 
Department, NCWC, delivered at the 
big AFL-CIO Conference on Unem- 
ployment on April 8. It, too, stressed 
the human side of the cold statistics we 
read in the papers. The following pas- 
sage should be prayed over rather than 
read: 

Deprived of the moral security 
which results from gainful employ- 
ment under decent conditions of 
work, the unemployed may easily 
get the impression that they are 
no longer useful to society. This 
situation endangers the peace and 
harmony that should reign in the 
home. The head of the family is 
humiliated because of his inability 
to fulfill his responsibilities; he 
feels that he is a failure. Profound 
discouragement can easily take 
hold of him, and his enforced idle- 
ness can expose him to all sorts of 
temptations. 

Msgr. Higgins went on to describe 
one of these temptations—the feeling of 
bitterness “toward a society which is 
unable to utilize his services.” It is no 
accident that agitators exploit the un- 
employed to foster class hatred and 
disrupt the social order. 


| ... Jobless Benefits 


The persistence of unemployment 
despite vigorous recovery from the re- 
cession has generated increased con- 
gressional interest in the nation’s un- 
employment compensation system. To 
provide background for the hearings 
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now underway on proposals to set mini- 
mum Federal standards for the State 
U.C. systems, we asked the Rev. Joseph 
M. Becker, S.J., a recognized authority 
in the field, to analyze the points at is- 
sue. This he has done with characteristic 
clarity and objectivity (p. 244). 

For the guidance of those unfamiliar 
with the technical aspects of the dis- 
cussion, it may be helpful to emphasize 
here that Fr. Becker assumes through- 
out his exposition that Congress will 
enact a permanent version of last year’s 
emergency supplemental benefit law. 
(That legislation enabled the States to 
extend the duration of benefit payments 
to cope with the lag in re-employment. ) 
Not all those, however, who share his 
conviction that the U.C. system should 
be geared to periods of normal jobless- 
ness, and that a special supplemental 
program should be devised to cope with 
abnormal, or depression, unemploy- 
ment, will agree that his assumption is 
realistic. They don’t see anybody in a 
position of power in Washington who 
is thinking in these terms. Nevertheless, 
the course of a creative idea is unpre- 
dictable, and this Administration and 
Congress may yet come to see things 
Fr. Becker’s way. 


Seven Against Space 


On April 9, with a happy flourish, 
the Space Administration czar un- 
masked the seven heroes who will be- 
come our first bona fide “space rats.” 
A composite sketch of Captain Icarus 
shows that he is a military test pilot of 
34 and packs 164 lbs. of splendidly co- 
ordinated grit into a moderate frame. 
He totes an egghead I.Q. and has a 
strong yen to become a rocket jockey. 
Moreover, he is highly motivated (his 
wife is keen on lobbing him into orbit: 
any connection?) and, sure enough, he 
is a believing Protestant. 

Ay, there’s the rub! No good for Ad- 
ministration spokesmen to say “That’s 
just the way the rocket tumbles.” We 
predict: ; 

1. Some bilious editorial apologete 
will darkly ask: “How does it happen 
that from the volunteers among our 


80,000 military pilots, not one Catholic 
filtered through the Space Curtain?” 
2. Some communion breakfast orator 
will harangue the Knights: “Instead of 
asking where are our Catholic Salks and 
Einsteins, let us ask where are our 
Catholic astronauts? Columbus et al. 
were of our faith. Are the Nifias, Pintas 
and Santa Marias of the cosmic seas to 
be piloted solely by heretic helmsmen?” 
8. A Catholic educator will demand 
a look-see at the 566 “Who am I?” ques- 
tions used in screening the fledgling 
spacemen. Were those questions slanted 
to put a Catholic profile in a poor light? 
4, Inevitably some aspiring politico 
will stir our bile to a boil by observing 
that a space team without a Catholic is 
like an All-American team without a 
Notre Dame player: serves us right if 
the Commies beat us to the moon! 
But in all seriousness, our prayers go 
with these brave men in their arduous 
training and their perilous flight. It 
frightens most of us, even in quiet rev- 
erie, to think of the day when the first 
of the seven thunders into the blue, 
spins about the earth dizzily, and then 
endures the fiery buffeting of re-entry. 
We hope indeed that our first Magellan 
of the empyrean may have God for his 
co-pilot. 


Rules Committee Rules 


When the Founding Fathers set up 
their system of checks and _ balances, 
they could not have foreseen the future 
role of the House Rules Committee. In 
their plans, the Senate was to be a 
built-in check on “radical” tendencies 
in the popularly elected House, and to 
this end they stipulated that Senators 
were to be chosen by State legislatures. 
This arrangement ended in 1913 with 
the adoption of the 17th Amendment, 
which provided for the election of Sena- 
tors by direct popular vote. 

Since that time the Senate has be- 
come increasingly liberal, so that now- 
adays conservatives look rather to the 
House to preserve the status quo. More 
specifically, they look to the Rules Com- 
mittee, without whose consent a bill 
can be brought to the floor only with 
the greatest difficulty. 

All this by way of background for an 
amusing little incident that happened 
in Washington last week and caused 
some chuckling on Capitol Hill. For 
over a month the Rules Committee, 
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dominated by a coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Right-wing Repvbli- 
cans, has refused a green light to an 
omnibus housing bill approved by the 
Banking and Currency Committee. This 
was too much for the building industry 
and other business groups. Although 
opposed to the public-housing features 
of the bill, they desperately wanted the 
subsidy embodied in $10 billion in new 
mortgage-insurance money for the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority. So they lobbied 
for the bill. This was more pressure 
than even Rep. Howard W. Smith, 
ultraconservative chairman of the com- 
mittee, could stand. As a result, the 
people’s representatives will now at 
long last be given a chance to consider 
and vote on a housing bill. 


Freedom to Hear News 


Have you ever tried to count the TV 
antennas you could spot from the win- 
dow of a moving train? If you have, it 
may come as a surprise to hear that 51 
million American families also keep 
more than 136 million radio sets in 
working order. Add in the total number 
of newspapers printed daily in the land 
and you might reasonably expect we 
could pat ourselves on our collective 
back as the best-informed citizenry in 
history. 

Surprisingly enough, editors, schol- 
ars, college students and even govern- 
ment officials complain that the people 
are not getting the information they 
need, Hassles such as the recent one 
about officialdom’s cloak of secrecy over 
fallout perils tell only part of the story. 
Even when the news is available, we 
still have to see that it reaches the 
people. 

The President of CBS Radio, Arthur 
Hull Hayes, asked a pertinent question 
in a recent speech before the Down- 
town Association in San Francisco. 
“Now that we have radio, . . . what do 
we do with it?” His answer was de- 
signed to reassure. In the name of the 
industry he pledged to “continue to ex- 
plore issues of national and internation- 
al importance so that all will know the 
problem and face up to the answers.” 

Free speech, we like to insist, is es- 
sential to a free society. In its name 
the mass media claim rights and priv- 
ileges. But free speech makes sense 
chiefly when it guarantees effective 
freedom of the people to hear what they 
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need to know. Safeguarding this free- 
dom calls for maturity and a sense of 
public service in the press, radio and 
TV [See “Read the Whole Editorial,” 
p. 241]. Only if they measure up to this 
demand can they claim to be, in Mr. 
Hayes’ words, “a cornerstone on which 
our democracy is based.” 


Steel Forgot Something 


The letter which a dozen steel pro- 
ducers addressed on April 10 to David 
J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers, reminded us of Walter 
Reuther’s opening gambit in last year’s 
negotiations in the auto industry. The 
president of the United Auto Workers 
challenged the industry to whack $100 
off the price of automobiles. If it did 
this, he promised, the union would take 
the cut into consideration in formulating 
its wage demands. Many commentators 
observed at the time that Mr. Reuther 
was asking the auto makers to buy a 
pig in a poke: he wasn’t offering any- 
thing specific in return. 

The steel] industry’s proposal to its 
workers suffers from the same defect. 
In return for freezing wages at the 
present level—and surrendering its cost- 
of-living clause—the union is given no 
assurance that the industry will do any- 
thing about prices and profits. Since 
steel profits for the first quarter almost 
certainly broke all records for the in- 
dustry—the figures will be announced 
at the end of the month—management’s 
proposal looks suspiciously like a grand- 
stand play to distract the spectators. 

In his reply to the steel companies 
on April 13, Mr. McDonald naturally 
exploited this weakness. He suggested 
that they contribute to the anti-inflation 
fight by freezing prices for the duration 





On Fighting Communism 


Some weeks back in State of 
the Question we reprinted an 
editorial column written by Ger- 
ard E. Sherry in the Baltimore 
Catholic Review. As we had anti- 
cipated, it evoked many lengthy 
letters from readers. Next week 
we plan to publish a generous 
sampling of these letters together 
with an editorial entitled “On 
Fighting Communism.” 











of the new labor contract. In return, 
the union would expect only such eco- 
nomic improvements as were warranted 
by productivity gains and the industry’s 
profits. 

To this preliminary sparring not too 
much importance need be attached. It is 
encouraging, however, to see the grow- 
ing realization on both sides that the 
public is keenly interested in their bar- 
gaining. 


What Do You Mean - Basic? 


The American Booksellers Associa- 
tion recently released the latest edition 
of its “Basic Book List.” This is a roster 
of about a thousand books which is to 
serve as a guide to some 1,400 book- 


sellers on books they ought to have in | 


stock if they really intend to serve the 
reading public. The introduction to the 
list modestly admits that the committee 
who compiled it may have fallen into 
“mistakes of commission and omission.” 
They have, and, without being captious, 
we can’t resist a comment that is meant 
to be helpful. 

Under the section “Bibles and Prayer 
Books,” 49 non-Catholic titles are 
listed; Catholic Bibles and missals total 
nine. Under “Inspiration and Religion” 
there are 22 titles. It is bad enough 
that at least two of the books are any- 
thing but “inspiring” in any religious 
sense whatever (Fraser’s The Golden 
Bough and Liebman’s Peace of Mind); 
it is even worse that not a single Cath- 
olic title is called to the attention of 
booksellers who collectively — serve 
hundreds of thousands of Catholic 
readers. 

But what makes this aspect of the 
“basic” list ludicrous is the fact that 
there are 33 entries under “Sports,” 45 
under “Cookery and Diet,” 25 under 
“Humor and Cartoons” and even nine 
under “Pets.” We hear that there is a 
religious revival abroad in the land. 
Certainly religious books—and especial- 
ly Catholic books—are read as never be- 
fore. Would you know it from the em- 
phasis in this “basic” list? 


Geneva Wrestling Match 


Deadlocked at Christmas and again 
at Easter, Geneva’s tireless matmen 
entered the ring once more on April 
13. The Western team at once tried a 
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new hold in the effort to pin its Russian 
opponent to the canvas. 

The United States and Britain now 
offer the USSR a fresh plan for resolv- 
ing the impasse that barred all progress 
in the first 72 sessions of the conference 
on banning atomic weapons tests. The 
West proposes that the Soviet Union 
agree to a prohibition on underwater 
and low-atmospheric tests, pending con- 
tinued negotiation on the difficult prob- 
lem of controlling underground and 
high-altitude tests. 

This new approach has some attrac- 
tive features: 1) It skirts the issue of 
on-the-site inspection which underlies 
current Russian intransigence. In effect, 
underwater and atmospheric tests can 
be policed without “espionage.” 2) This 
partial test ban would silence the 
world’s clamor for ending the growing 
fallout peril; underground and _ high- 
altitude tests can be made without an 
increase of fallout. 3) A partial pro- 
hibition on tests would be a real step 
toward disarmament. 

After the new plan was aired in the 
secret session of April 13, Soviet dele- 
gate Tsarapkin gave reporters the 
classic Pavlovian reflex—Nyet. But he 
promised to study the matter, presum- 
ably before reinforcing the reflex with 
sundry repetitions. 

The Western proposal offers a severe 
test of Russian sincerity in the mara- 
thon debate at Geneva. What chance is 
there of step-by-step disengagement and 
disarmament at a summit meeting, if 
Geneva cannot move __inch-by-inch 
toward a test ban? Shall we soon see 
that the loud Moscow laments over tlie 
fallout peril are only crocodile tears? 
Those wet drops never flowed more 
freely than last fall, when Soviet tests 
doubled the deadly debris in the skies. 


The Kurds of Iraq 


The boatloads of Kurds being shipped 
back to Iraq from the Soviet Union 
may be well-armed guerrilla fighters. 
That is what Cairo insists they are. On 
the other hand, as Moscow maintains, 
they may simply be “political exiles” 
returning to their homeland. In either 
case they can spell trouble for the Mid- 
dle East. The Kurds are a fierce, non- 
Arab, mountaineer people who for cen- 
turies have occupied territory in the 
Middle East which embraces parts of 
Iraq, Syria, Turkey, Iran and Soviet 
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Armenia. Throughout their recorded 
history they have resisted every ruler 
of the area they call home. What is 
more, they have never relinquished 
dreams of an independent Kurdistan. 
Distrustful of the Pan-Arabism of Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, the Kurds of Iraq have 
elected to support, for the moment at 
least, his archrival, Iraqi Premier Kas- 
sem. 


But the Kurds are also being wooed 
by the Soviet Union. There is more to 
the Soviet “repatriation” program than 
sympathy for “political exiles.” The 
Soviet move is bound to stimulate 
Kurdish hopes for an independent 
Kurdistan with Russian blessing. 

In practice an independent Kurdistan 
would mean carving up Iran, Turkey 
and the United Arab Republic as well 





A Happy Open House 


Rain blew from the West on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 10 and 11, 
but more than 400 people came to 
America’s Fiftieth Anniversary 
Open House. Men and women alike 
were delighted to find that our place 
on West 108th Street combines the 
atmosphere of editorial offices with 
the warm feeling of a home. 

Fr. Patrick Collins, circulation 
manager and probably the most be- 
nign-looking member of the staff, 
greeted everyone at the door and 
saw them, after registration, to the 
book-review exhibit, where Fr. Gra- 
ham, our specialist in Vatican and 
Central European affairs, was hold- 
ing forth. 

Next in line was Fr. Culhane, Man- 
aging Editor, in his office. After a 
look at a display of Hapgood’s draw- 
ings in our mail room, and some of 
the covers made from them, our vis- 
itors met Fr. McCluskey, who ex- 
plained the day-by-day steps we fol- 
low as we work from Monday to 
Friday on each unfailingly “next” is- 
sue of AMERICA. 

Inside the board room were Fr. 
Masse, Fr. Davis and Fr. Gardiner. 
On Friday night Very Rev. Vincent 
A. McCormick was there, too, not 
far from a smiling portrait of the 
Father General who had sent him 
from Rome for AMEnica’s Jubilee. 

Simon de Vaulchier, our reference 
librarian, met people in the room 
where he keeps our files of clippings 
and documents. Fr. Campion, soci- 
ologist, directed people upstairs, 
where Fr. Kearney, AMERICA’s expert 
on Asia and the Near East, showed 
them our chapel and the altars where 
we celebrate Mass. In the reading 
room of our library Fr. LaFarge 
proved more. of an attraction than 





the candle-lit tables of the caterers. 

In the TV room beyond, Fr. Linz 
displayed pictures of AMERICA Asso- 
ciates and explained what they have 
done for us. Then came Fr. McHugh, 
sparkling specialist in ethical prob- 
lems (especially communism). Fr. 
Nenno, our Business Manager, was 
next, meeting our visitors in front of 
a Catholic Mind exhibit. In the li- 
brary beyond, Fr. Abbott introduced 
everyone to Moira Walsh, Theoph- 
ilus Lewis and J. P. Shanley. 

Most of the visitors came from 
New York, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. More than a few were men 
and women well-known as writers 
and scholars. Several persons came 
from Pennsylvania; Clarence Zens, 
managing editor of the Washington 
Catholic Standard, came all the way 
up from the capital; and there was 
a man from Atlanta, Ga.—he said he 
came chiefly for the Yankees game, 
but headed over here when it was 
rained out. 

At one point, it was noticed, there 
were in the line, not far apart, the 
Superior General of the Paulist 
Fathers, Very Rev. William A. 
Michell, C.S.P.; the executive di- 
rector of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, Patrick Murphy Malin; 
the head of the Christopher Move- 
ment, Rev. James G. Keller, M.M.; 
the minister of the Japanese Metho- 
dist center next door to us on 108th 
Street; several young ladies from the 
Episcopalian house for graduate stu- 
dents across the street; and the presi- 
dent of Manhattan College, Very 
Rev. Brother Augustine Philip, 
F.S.C.—striking evidence of AMER- 
1ca’s wide circle of friends. 

Everyone had a good time, and, 
most important, everyone was happy 
about America’s Jubilee Issue and 
the 50 years it capped. 
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as Iraq. If conflict were to break out, 
it would be a relatively simple matter 
for the Kurds just across the Soviet 
frontier to slip into the Middle East 
to join the fighting. Thus the Kurds 
would become the spearhead for a new 
Soviet encroachment in the Middle 
East. 


Tibet and Neutralist Asia 


No one would deny that the Chinese 
Red army will be able to keep the lid 
on conquered Tibet. But Peking will 
do so at a price—the growing aware- 
ness in South Asia that Red China does 
not keep her word. 

The phrase of the New Delhi editor, 
quoted April 13 by Herald-Tribune 


columnist Marguerite Higgins, is per- 
haps the most convincing example we 
have seen of the impact Tibet has had 
on the rest of Asia. The Indian journal- 
ist recommended that his countrymen 
“trust in Panchen Sheel [Red China’s 
famous five principles of peaceful co- 
existence], but keep your powder dry.” 

This is sound advice. For the signi- 
ficant fact in Asia today is that Tibet, 
occupied by an estimated 300,000 Red 
Chinese troops, has suddenly become 
an armed Communist camp. India’s 
next-door neighbor is now the Red 
Chinese army. Thus for the first time 
the leader of neutralist Asia finds it- 
self in an exposed position similar to 
that which forced the nations of the 
West to band together in the postwar 


Nato alliance. Will India accordingly 
reappraise her policy vis-a-vis the Com- 
munist threat? 

The key man in the making of Indian 
foreign policy is, of course, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. As yet there is no indication 
that he will formally abandon India’s 
policy of Cold War neutrality. However, 
he did speak of Buddhist Tibet—and 
with great emotion—during his most 
recent monthly press conference. “Bud- 
dha,” he remarked, “is the greatest In- 
dian that ever lived, and we in India 
are still under the umbrella of this feel- 


ing for him.” India, he added, “cannot | 


. . ignore, . . . forget . . . or look 
away” from what has happened in 
Tibet. The implications of Nehru’s 
statement were not lost on Red China. 








—Family Planning in an Affluent Society 


Ss Review this week carries an article (p. 
242) on the world-wide population ex- 
plosion which gives special point to a recent 
study on the extent and success of family plan- 
ning in the United States. This study is described 
under the title “Family Planning in the U.S.” in 
the April issue of the Scientific American. 

Now that the death rate has been stabilized 
and the big immigration waves have subsided, 
the various forms of birth control are the chief 
factor in determining population growth in this 
country. Until very recently, however, little re- 
liable data was available on the actual state of 
family planning. Now some important facts are 
at hand as the result of a national survey con- 
ducted by two research groups in 1955, The 
basis of this initial statistical study was the 
lengthy interviewing of 2,713 white wives in the 
18-39 bracket. The Scientific American article re- 
ports that the women were selectively chosen on 
a probability basis to give a representative sam- 
pling of the national picture. 

Here is a summary of the broader conclusions 
that seem justified by the first scientific investi- 
gation of family planning in the United States, 
with special emphasis on the points of interest 
to Catholics. 

1. Principle: all population groups approve the 
ideal of regulating the number and spacing of 
offspring in relation to needs and resources. 73 
per cent of the Protestants and 33 per cent of the 
Catholics approve family limitation without 
qualification. Only 13 per cent of the Catholics 
express unqualified disapproval. 

2. Practice: fully 92 per cent of the wives who 
bear children easily and who were married more 
than ten years reported efforts to control family 
growth. The majority of those who never use 





control measures suffer some physical impair- 
ment that limits the ability to have offspring. 

3. Stratification: most of the fecund couples in 
all the major strata of the white population (con- 
sidered according to education, income, etc.) 
now practice family limitation. Oddly enough, to 
indicate how patterns of conduct shift over the 
years, wives with a college education now ex- 
pect to produce larger families than wives with 
less training. 

4. Religious Influence: 88 per cent of fecund 
Protestant couples and 70 per cent of fecund 
Catholic couples reported efforts to limit their 
families. The Scientific American notes, however, 
that religious differences should not be exagger- 
ated: “The great majority of Catholics do prac- 
tice some form of family limitation. This is not 
necessarily a deviation from the Church's pre- 
cepts, since many use only the rhythm method 
and for ‘serious motives.’ ” 

5. Spread: family limitation used to be com- 
moner in the metropolis than in town and coun- 
try. Today this difference is vanishing because 
of the mobility of our population and because 
the dominant influence of the metropolis tends 
to set our national standards. 

6. Goals: there is a remarkable unanimity 
among white wives in approving no less than two 
and no more than four children, Catholics, on 
the average, expect to have 3.4, and the Protes- 
tants 2.9 children per couple. 

The investigation outlined in the Scientific 
American provides no grounds for a moral judg- 
ment on the conduct of Catholic couples in plan- 
ning their families. The study was factual and in 
their interviews the research teams used the 
terms “family limitation” and “contraception” in- 
terchangeably. L. C. McHucu 
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Washington Front 





About the Presidential Candidates 


5 age here cannot remember a time when there 
was such a large field of candidates—or, at least, 
potential candidates—ftor the Democratic nomination 
for President. In the United States Senate alone, there 
are four or five taking aim at the prize in 1960. 

This is an extraordinary situation when viewed 
against our political history. For Capitol Hill has not 
been a good springboard to the Presidency. Only one 
man has been able to make it directly from the Senate 
to the White House—Warren G. Harding of Ohio, the 
Republican nominee in 1920. No Democratic Senator 
has won his party's nomination for President since 
Stephen Douglas was chosen to run against Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860. 

Isn't it then something to cheer about when so many 
of our Democratic Senators in the 86th Congress buck 
tradition and give evidence of being prepared to throw 
their hats in the ring? 

Well, Meade Alcorn doesn’t think so. Just before re- 
tiring as chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, Alcorn got quite worked up over the army of Dem- 
ocratic candidates, and said: 


Americans can place little reliance in a Senate 
where every vital issue is in the hands of a Demo- 
crat avidly seeking promotion at the expense of his 
party colleagues. In the welter of maneuvers to 
“Stop Kennedy” and “Stop Symington” and “Stop 


On AIl Horizons 


Johnson” and “Stop Humphrey,” the national inter- 

est is bound to suffer... 

Alcorn, it would seem, was trying to make a virtue 
out of the scanty field of candidates in his own Republi- 
can party. Only two are now being given serious 
thought—Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York. And it might turn 
out that even the figure two is an exaggeration. 

One hears talk that Rockefeller may not “go” in 1960, 
and there is no reason to believe that it is inspired by 
the Nixon camp. Indeed, the Nixon people say they 
don't believe it. 

“Rocky,” as New York’s man in the street calls him, 
has made no speeches outside of the Empire State since 
becoming Governor, and his aides say he has no plans 
to make any. To those who write in urging him to run, 
he makes the unvarying reply that his main interest 
right now is attending to his job in Albany. 

Nixon already has an immense lead, among the pro- 
fessionals and also in the Gallup Poll, and he can be 
expected to try to lengthen it in the months ahead. The 
time will come when Rocky will have to throw either a 
hat or a towel into the ring. 

And that gets us back to Alcorn and his displeasure 
over all those Democrats who are eyeing the Presi- 
dency. Suppose that Governor Rockefeller decides not 
to make a fight for the GOP nomination in ‘60, thereby 
leaving Vice President Nixon as the lone candidate at 
the Republican convention: how in the world will the 
Republicans be able to persuade people to watch a tame 
show like that on TV after they have seen the knock- 
down, drag-out battle at the Democratic convention? 

Epwarp T. FoLiiArD 


City stamps. A bimonthly newsletter, 
Vatican Notes, services members with 
latest information on issues. Further in- 





SUMMER INDIANS. Youth leaders 
will answer parents’ queries more easily 


by having at hand the 96-page 1959 


dispensable instrument” for the fulfill- 
ment of the church’s mission. 


formation through William P. Quinn, 
435 Adams St., East Milton, Mass. 


p NOT FORGOTTEN. Cardinal Step- 





Directory of Catholic Camps. Programs, 
facilities and terms for camps (boys and 
girls) in almost every State, plus Can- 
ada and Cuba, are briefly set forth 
(National Catholic Camping Assn. 1312 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash, 5, D. C.). 


FLORIDA MILESTONE. The U. S. 
Catholic press welcomes an addition to 
its growing family: the Voice, weekly 
publication of the newly created di- 
ocese of Miami. In introducing the 
newspaper to his faithful, Most Rev. 
Coleman F. Carroll stated that, as a 
means of information and instruction, 
a diocesan newspaper is “an almost in- 
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Bp NEW ENGLAND BECKONS. The 
seventh series of Christian Vacation 
Weeks at Carmel-in-Hamilton offers this 
schedule: for young working people, 
July 3-10; for Third Order members and 
friends, July 12-17; for family groups, 
July 20-24; for those interested in the 
liturgy, Aug. 9-15. The director is Rev. 
Lambert Yore, O. Carm., Carmelite Re- 
treat House, Hamilton, Mass. 


p> HOBBY OF KINGS. Over a thou- 
sand stamp enthusiasts are members of 
the Vatican Philatelic Society, founded 
in 1953 to exchange information among 
collectors of Pontifical State and Vatican 


inac Day will be celebrated by Ameri- 
cans of Croatian descent in Cleveland 
on May 3. 


B UNESCO NOMINATION. Sen. 
Eugene J. McCarthy, of Minnesota, who 
wrote on “Religion and Politics” in 
America’s Golden Jubilee Anniversary 
issue, has been appointed by Acting 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
to be a member of the U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco. Another 
America contributor, Dr. George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College, 
New York, is already a commission 
member. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





“The Captains and the Kings Depart” 


Swift on the heels of Chancellor Adenauer’s retirement 
plans came the distressing word of the resignation of 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

This stark climax of the week’s events struck with 
the dramatic abruptness of a solar eclipse. The astrono- 
mer forecasts the inevitable moment of totality, but he 
does not easily adjust himself to the gathering darkness 
and the eerie hush of nature; and when the moon’s 
shadow envelopes the countryside, every onlooker re- 
acts with awe and something akin to vague terror. 

On February 14 the ailing Secretary was found to be 
suffering from cancer, and since that time there has 
been small hope that the chief exponent of our foreign 
policy would ever resume the onerous responsibilities 
of the post he has filled with mounting prestige for six 
years. But the full extent of Mr. Dulles’ physical de- 
cline was not generally appreciated until on April 15, 
in a voice choked with emotion, President Eisenhower 
announced his complete inability to continue in the 
role that Jed him to cover half a million miles in the 
effort to create unity among our allies and insure world 
peace. It was then that the nation had to face up to 
reality, reluctantly accept what we already felt was in- 
evitable and resign ourselves humbly to what we can 
only describe as a mysterious decree of Providence that 
deprives us of a strong champion in an hour of grave 
need. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Dulles found his decision to retire 
the most difficult choice of his career. Selfless dedica- 
tion and quiet heroism made him exceedingly loath to 
yield his command just when the West is facing the 
most dangerous crisis since 1945 and when the policies 
which he has painstakingly fashioned are about to meet 
their supreme test. 

Neither is there any doubt that the President was 


most reluctant to accept Mr. Dulles’ resignation. In fact 
he postponed acceptance until what some considered a 
perilously ultimate moment. This is understandable, for 
the President did not look on “Foster” as merely a close 


friend, valued adviser and trusty delegate; indeed he | 


accorded him such complete confidence and independ- 
ence of action that the Secretary came to be known 
everywhere as the architect and engineer of our State 
Department policies. 

Our friends abroad and the neutral nations varied in 


their estimate of the departing Secretary of State. Few, | 


perhaps, regard him even today with affection. Some 
have been notably distrustful in the past. But surely 
the majority acknowledge his resourcefulness, high 
moral principle and political sagacity. Moreover, it is 
certain that all view him with enormous respect. Surely 
too there are none who welcome his retirement with 
real joy: Dulles has become too much the symbol of 
firmness, unity and strength to admit such a reaction. 
There is only one place where the Secretary's resigna- 
tion was greeted with glee—the dark realm of the 
Kremlin. Khrushchev probably slapped Mikoyan on the 
back, lifted a glass of vodka and cried “Do dna!” (“Bot- 
toms up!”). 

Regret for the loss of Mr. Dulles’ services must not 
blind us to our pressing needs. It is imperative that the 
President appoint a new Secretary of State at once. Al- 
ready for two months the Nato camp has been without 
effective leadership. That leadership must be provided 
by the United States and it must rest on the prestige held 
by a true, not a substitute, Secretary of State. 

Our prayers and best wishes go with John Foster 
Dulles. May God grant that his wise counsel is avail- 
able in the days immediately ahead. As the President 
said on February 10, “America needs him.” 


Chancellor Adenauer’s “Retirement” 


— Communist-bloc propaganda organs reacted with 
glee to Konrad Adenauer’s April 7 announcement 
that he intended to stand for Federal President. Even in 
the West, his decision was at first interpreted as a virtual 
withdrawal of the 83-year-old Chancellor from effective 
political life. No wonder Moscow seized the opportunity 
to hint at confusion, disunity and despair in the ranks 
of the Nato allies. 

Adenauer’s action, if it broke upon the Western 
powers without advance notice, was no surrender to ill 
health or domestic opposition. In his radio address sub- 
sequently to the German people, “the Old Man” said 
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his decision is “intended to insure the continuity of our 
policy for years to come.” He reminded his listeners 
that the political influence of the Federal Presidency, 
now held by Dr. Theodor Heuss, has been underesti- 
mated. He thereby implied that he intended to exercise 
a continued direct influence on Germany’s foreign 
policy. He certainly intends to see that his successor as 
Chancellor is a man according to his own views. He 
could have reminded his listeners, too, that Dr. Heuss’s 
term of office does not expire until next September. In 
the coming months of crucial East-West negotiations, 
the firm hand of Konrad Adenauer will still be felt in 
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German affairs. If the decision is not entirely to the 
Chancellor’s personal taste and was forced upon him 
by the circumstance of the imminent election, it has its 
own logic from the standpoint of furthering his basic 
foreign policy objectives. 

It is wrong, therefore, to speak of Adenauer’s fare- 
well from the European political scene, even though 
the race for the succession is now on. This is the proper 
moment, nevertheless, to recall the significance of this 
extraordinary man in present-day Europe, particularly 
in relation to the basic issues at stake in the East-West 
struggle. He is without contradiction one of the greatest 
-if not the greatest—-men of the postwar era. He 
emerged into prominence from the ruins of a dis- 
credited and detested Third Reich. He was utterly un- 
known internationally and—outside his native Rhine- 
land—virtually a nobody in Germany. But with him 
emerged the image of a Germany almost unknown, and 
certainly forgotten: the memory of a Germany before 
World War I. In him were symbolized the achievements 
and values of an older cultural and political tradition. 
He was a potent force for the resurrection not only of 


fallen Germany but also of a confused and disorganized 
Western Europe in search of its own lost soul. 

History will accord Konrad Adenauer a more lofty 
title of distinction than that of having been a close and 
loyal ally of the United States, or even that of having 
been a leader in rallying European opinion against the 
Communist threat. Before his own people and all Eu- 
rope, he stands for a better Germany. Furthermore, 
though an unabashed Catholic, his Protestant country- 
men appreciate his efforts to bring back to the West a 
cultural unity that is the inheritance of both Catholics 
and Protestants. The ten years of the Chancellor’s po- 
litical leadership have also brought to the fore the con- 
cept of a political philosophy based on man’s recog- 
nition of God’s sovereignty in human affairs. 

In Adenauer, history will recognize not simply a 
clever politician who learned the tricks of the game in 
Wilhelminian Cologne as Herr Oberbuergermeister, but 
a statesman in the finest meaning of the word. In mov- 
ing from the Schaumburg Palace to the Villa Hammer- 
schmidt, Konrad Adenauer will merely exchange a tac- 
tical post of command for a strategic one. 


Read the Whole Editorial 


y" of the hazards of opinion journalism is that al- 
most anything can and often does happen to your 
editorial brain child once it rolls off the presses and 
runs away out of your control. It gets denied, affirmed, 
misunderstood, distinguished—or simply ignored. One 
might think that this last is the worst fate of all. But is 
it? Still more unfortunate is the lot of an editorial 
which, torn from context, gets mauled and beaten for 
having a shape and features you never gave it in the 
first place. 

We had reason to mull over all this on the very day 
of our festive Golden Jubilee. On April 5 (perhaps 
some Associated Press newsman was simply trying to 
get into the spirit of our anniversary celebrations ), the 
AP wire carried a story to the effect that “AMERICA, a 
Catholic weekly magazine, said Sunday that both 
parties will need Catholics as either Presidential or 
Vice Presidential candidates in 1960.” The rest of the 
AP story, which parlayed one quotation after another 
into a complete distortion of our editorial, built up the 
impression that we were out campaigning for any and 
all members of our faith who might want to run for 
either of these high offices. Actually, of course, we 
were not endorsing anyone or any group. 

Once on the AP wire, the story was picked up by 
and further encapsulated on the radio networks. We 
received a whole packet of clippings from newspapers 
around the country, and subscribers wrote to tell us 
that their home town radio stations had obviously mis- 
represented the editorial “New Qualifications for High 
Office” (Am. 4/4, p. 13). 

The thing got completely out of hand in Yakima, 
Wash. A gentleman in Yakima, “Fruitbowl of the Na- 
tion,” sent us a worried airmail letter. He had picked 
up the April 7 issue of the Yakima Morning Herald to 
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read with his breakfast Wheaties, and found a burning 
editorial attacking the editors of AMeErica. It said: 

It is unfortunate the Jesuit priests who edit 
AMERICA have injected the religious issue into the 
coming Presidential campaign. .. . The a and 
all Americans should keep their churches out of 
politics. 

The Yakima editorial went on to blister us with much 
more of the same. Yakima, we hear, was quite churned 
up for a day and a half afterwards, some blaming, 
others defending America on the Church-State issue. 
Then, on April 9, the Morning Herald cleared the 
murky air by publishing another editorial headed: 
“Vote For An Able And Fearless Leader, Not For A 
Baptismal Certificate.” These, incidentally, were the 
concluding words of the AMerica editorial of April 5. 

The Morning Herald went all the way in its attempt 
to repair the damage. It apologized and reprinted our 
entire editorial, prefacing this observation: “In fairness 
to the Jesuit priests who edit America, who were 
quoted out of context and whose conclusion was not 
in the AP dispatch, we hereby reprint. . . .” After that, 
things simmered down in the Nation’s Fruit Bowl. One 
happy result: AMERICA got two requests for subscrip- 
tions from citizens of the Yakima area. 

Two conclusions can be drawn. One is that quoting 
out of context (the Associated Press does not often 
offend in this regard) is always unfair, misleading and 
potentially damaging. Secondly, we have here a prime 
instance of the trigger-quick readiness of the U. S. press 
to play up, often without regard for accuracy or subtle 
contextual considerations, anything that touches the 
problem of religious tensions. Let's resolve to read one 
another’s editorials all the way to the end before rush- 
ing over to the teletype machine. 
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The Population Explosion 


James J. Norris 


EVER in history has the number of people on 
N earth multiplied so rapidly as during the 20th 
century. Up to the present time, this population 
“explosion,” as it is being called, has been the concern 
principally of scientists—of demographers, of sociol- 
ogists and, to a certain extent, of theologians. Today, 
however, due to the efforts of various groups to form 
a world opinion on the subject, population growth is 
being brought to the attention of the man in the street. 
It is rapidly becoming a topic of everyday conversation. 
In recent years sufficient scientific work has been 
done on population projections to provide a fairly sound 
basis for the computation of population 
growth, barring unforeseen catastrophes and 
great changes in the growth pattern. What 
has been predicted concerning present in- 
creases and future growth is startling. 

In 1650 the estimated world population 
was 625 million. Two hundred years later 
(1850) is reached 1.25 billion. It took only 
one hundred years more to double this num- 
ber—by 1950 the population reached 2.5 bil- 
lion. By 1965 it is estimated that there will 
be 3 billion persons in the world and by 
1980, 4 billion. A minimum estimate for the 
year 2000 is 5 billion; some estimates reach 
7 billion persons in 2000. 

A recent United Nations report estimated that in the 
next 11 years the population of the United States would 
increase by 25 million persons, with a population of 
204 million projected for 1970. Latin America faces an 
even more rapid expansion, with a projected growth 
from 163 million in 1950 to 303 million in 1975. Brazil’s 
population, it is estimated, will increase to 102 million 
in 1975 against 59 million in 1955. These figures present 
the elements of a problem staring the world in the face 
with even more urgency than the control of nuclear 
energy. In this connection, not unlike the complications 
involved in the employment of atomic weapons, the 
questions raised concerning the possibility of feeding, 
housing and accommodating all these people coming 
into tomorrow’s world are basically moral. They involve 
the fundamental rights and obligations of parents, civic 
leaders and the Church. 

The term “overpopulation” is frequently misunder- 





Mr. Norris is president of the International Catholic 
Migration Commission and, European director of Cath- 
olic Relief Services-NCWC. 
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stood because the average person thinks of it in terms 
of density of people, whereas overpopulation is a rela- 
tive term bringing into play not only numbers of people 
but also the resources and the economic situation of 
a country. Belgium and the United Kingdom, both high- 
ly industrialized, have denser populations than many 
underdeveloped lands which lack the resources and 
economies to support their people. 

There has been a great deal of theorizing about the 
number of people that the world can support. These 
estimates range from four billion to 200 billion persons, 
The difference between these two figures just about 
represents the wide range of opinion on the 
population question. Colin Clark, well-known 
British scholar, contended in 1953 that the 
world could support a population of between 
10 and 15 billion, if all the cultivable land 
in the world were farmed at Dutch standards 
of skill and hard work and if the consump- 
tion of farm products per capita were at the 
present-day Dutch standard, which is quite 
high. This, he claimed, could be done before 
allowing for any improvements in farming 
methods which might take place, or seeking 
harvest from the sea. 

The basic factor involved in a considera- 
tion of population growth is that of food. The world’s 
ability to feed people is a matter of life and death for 
those coming into the world. The problem is most acute 
in underdeveloped areas, where the present population 
“explosion” is centered. It is generally conceded that, 
on an over-all estimate, there is less food per capita 
today than there was before the war in spite of the fact 
that agricultural production is steadily increasing. 
Added to this fact is the uneven distribution of food, 
which further complicates today’s problems and will un- 
doubtedly create new ones in the future. Serious 
thinkers are asking how long the world can remain 
divided into two parts: one half a world of plenty—the 
United States, Canada, Australia and most of Western 
Europe; the other half a zone of hunger and want—most 
of Asia, the Middle East, Africa and a great portion of 
Latin America. Over one-half of the population of our 
world today lives on rice, and has hardly anything else 
to eat. 

Answers to the population problem come from all 
sides. It might be said that the optimists are those who 
deal with the physical universe: geographers, agricul- 
turalists, botanists and chemists generally. The pessi- 
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mists are usually those who are supposed to know most 
about man: the social scientists. 

We are told that less than eight per cent of the total 
land surface of the globe is actually cultivated. Only 
about two-thirds of this cultivated land is in the tem- 
perate zone, the balance being in the tropics. If the 
arable land that various authorities say could be used 
were to be added to that eight per cent, nearly 20 per 
cent of the world’s land surface would be in crops. Of 
this amount one-half would then be in the tropical zone. 
Most of the population of the world lives on this 20 per 
cent of the land area. 

But the pessimists say that although the theory of 
getting more land into production is good, in actual 
practice it has not been and will not be done. 

We are further assured by the optimists that science 
will be able to meet the population problem in various 
ways. It is said that sea water can be desalted and used 
to irrigate desert areas. It is hoped that food can be pro- 
duced from minute algae or fungi. Vegetable substances 
in the sea could provide a source of food for a sub- 
stantial number of people. Some think that nature's 
method of photosynthesis for direct food production 
from light rays and chlorophyll offers another possibil- 
ity. Solar power and atomic energy will also be brought 
into play in expanding the production of food. 

But once again the pessimists point to the fact that 
despite present-day advances and discoveries, more than 
half the world lives at a near starvation level. They see 
no hope of changing this situation no matter how rev- 
olutionary science may prove itself in the agricultural 
field. Hence, the majority of social scientists argue that 
artificial birth control is the only solution. Unfortunately, 
besides being contrary to morality, this one-sentence 
solution does not measure up to a very complex prob- 
lem. 

The Japanese Government tried to control births by 
making abortion legal. The situation has now reached 
the point where there are one million legal abortions a 
year—and it is not known how many more are per- 
formed illegally. As a result the birth rate has dropped 
50 per cent in the past few years and if this situation 
continues there may be no population “problem” in 
Japan in another 25 years. But, as a United Nations re- 
port recently put it, “this sharp decline is so extraordi- 
nary that it furnishes no basis for reasonable predic- 
tion.” Nor is there any means as yet of judging the ef- 
fect on the moral, social and political fabric of the 
country. 


THE CHURCHES 


Because of the importance to a nation and to man- 
kind of her moral and social values, the Catholic Church 
is intimately involved in seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem of contraception. In recent years, sharp controversy 
has centered around the Church’s teaching that birth 
control by artificial methods is against the natural law. 
Non-Catholic experts respond to the Church’s teaching 
on this subject by saying that they do not accept the 
premise that contraception by artificial means is against 
the natural law. They go further by denying the right 
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of the Church to be the interpreter of the divine law as 
manifested through the natural law. The Church is also 
challenged on her right to interpret the natural law to 
persons who are not of the Catholic faith. Here the 
difficulty arises from the fact that the greatest popula- 
tion increase is taking place in regions where Cath- 
olics are only a small minority, with the exception of 
Latin America and, to a lesser extent, the Catholic areas 
of Europe. 

The attacks on what is considered unwarranted in- 
terference by the Catholic Church are becoming 
sharper, as is indicated by the following quotation from 
an article by Theodore Gill in the Christian Century of 
August 6, 1958: 


The Roman Catholic Church is in a box on this. 
With every will in the world to help and lift and 
heal mankind, the Church’s obduracy on birth con- 
trol finally dooms all its own remedial efforts as well 
as the nation’s best ambitions. So far the Church’s 
thinkers show no will to do anything but let the 
world smash itself on Rome's tenacious legalisms 
(her communicants of course have long since 
abandoned en masse the prohibition in question, 
the confessional box comfortably regularizing 
evasion ). 


The Lambeth Conference of the Anglican Church 
last year made the population problem and family 
planning one of its principal topics of discussion. Its 
final report, surrounded by cautions, sanctioned family 
planning and the controlling of birth by artificial means, 
subject to the proviso that each individual couple must 
make its own decision in this regard. On the positive side 
the conference denied the right of the state to interfere 
in family planning and the controlling of birth. 

The member churches of the World Council of 
Churches were recently challenged by Richard M. Fag- 
ley, writing in the October, 1958 issue of the Ecumenical 
Review of the World Council, to agree on a unified 
policy. 

Without infringing further on territory which 
needs to be mapped by competent theologians, may 

I express the personal judgment that the Lambeth 

Conference of 1958 constitutes a major step 

towards that creative ecumenical consensus which 

is needed both to provide relevant guidance to the 
family and to establish an effective counterweight 
to the official Roman Catholic position at the inter- 
national level. Such a counterweight is needed to 
move the present impasse on population policy. 


The response to this appeal was prompt. The New 
York Times of February 28, 1959 reported: 


A world-wide Protestant conference will be held 
in England ‘in April to develop a common attitude 
toward birth control. The meeting will deal with 
rapid population growth in the underprivileged 
countries and seek to provide a theological and 
ethical counterweight to the Roman Catholic stand 
against the use of contraceptives. 


It is obvious, after reading the articles and materials 
of non-Catholic writers, that the position of the Church 
is either misunderstood or being misrepresented. She is 
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being put forward as a heartless mother who is urging 
that unlimited numbers of children be brought into the 
world even though they face hunger and sta:vation. 


PIUS XII 


Not all demographers and writers, of course, take 
this line. There are some who sincerely respect the 
doctrines of the Church. They have done sufficient 
reading to know that there is no Catholic teaching that 
requires any individual couple to bring children into 
the world if they cannot rear them. The late Holy 
Father, in speaking to the Italian Catholic Union of 
Midwives, said that “serious reasons, often put forward 
on medical, eugenical, economic and social grounds, 
can exempt from that obligatory service [of having 
children] even for a considerable period of time, even 
for the duration of the marriage” (October 29, 1951). 

The Church, of course, has not sat idly on the side- 
lines, blind to the rapid increase in population in cer- 
tain areas of the world. She has taken a deep interest in 
seeking solutions. Besides clarifying the right of individ- 
uals to a sufficient share in the world’s goods to enable 
them to live properly, the recent Popes have organized 
great charitable enterprises to help feed and clothe the 
destitute and hungry. 

Pope Pius XII insisted repeatedly that the increase in 
population should not be viewed simply as a problem of 
growth which is menacing the human race. He asserted 
that it should be viewed from the plane of better rela- 
tionships and of a better balance between peoples and 
their means of livelihood. He said: “If one or another 
area is overpopulated, it would be an error to blame the 
natural law for the present difficulties, since obviously 
these difficulties are the result of a lack of solidarity be- 
tween men and between nations.” He urged that there 
be a better distribution of men on the surface of the 


Security for the Jobless 


State relations—are combined in the public hear- 

ings now being held by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The main bill under consideration is 
H.R. 3547, introduced by Rep. Frank M. Karsten (D., 
Mo.) as the companion bill of S. 791, which was intro- 
duced by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.). 

This Kennedy-Karsten measure proposes to make a 
number of important changes in the existing Federal- 
State system of unemployment benefits. Its most con- 
troversial proposal by far is to set up Federal benefit 
standards to which the State programs would have to 
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Fr. Becker, S.J., of the Institute of Social Order, St. 
Louis University, has just published Shared Govern- 
ment in Employment Security (Columbia, $7.50). 
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earth—“a surface which God created and prepared for 
the use of all.” On numerous occasions he said that 
the real difficulty arises from the fact that human dis- 
orders, egoism, greed and artificial barriers prevent an 
equitable distribution of people, denying them access 
to needed food and the means of livelihood. 

During the 19th century the overseas colonies of the 
European nations relieved the demographic growth of 
their mother countries. It seems only proper that the 
West should now help the vastly increased populations 
of these same colonial areas by providing them with 
technical aid, investments and economic assistance. On 
this score, it is calculated that if $18 billion a year were 
provided in such help to underdeveloped areas, their 
national revenues would be increased by seven per 
cent a year. This would be sufficient to raise most of 
these depressed peoples to a minimum subsistence level. 
The military expenditures of the USSR and the U. S. A. 
alone are five times that amount. 


What worries thoughtful people in looking at the | 


over-all problem is the fact that it is primarily the 
groups which have the simplest but the wrong solutions 
to this population explosion that are strongest and 
loudest in the field. No matter how it may be ap- 
proached, the whole question of the number of people 
coming into the world involves many elements that 
make of it a moral problem. Churchmen and moralists 
cannot afford to avoid or neglect this field. If they do, 
the politicians and the doctrinaire propagandists will 
supply solutions that will fail to do justice to the 
natural law and the rights of man. 

Meanwhile, the man in the street might ask himself: 
Will the biggest explosions in 1959 and succeeding 
years be from atomic weapons, from the antagonists in 
the population controversy or from population growth 
itself? 


Joseph M. Becker 


conform. The States would be required to pay a benefit 
amount equal to at least 50 per cent of a claimant's 
weekly wage up to a maximum which must be equal 
to at least two-thirds of the average wage of covered 
workers in the State. The States would have to pay this 
benefit to all eligible claimants for at least 39 weeks. 
Currently no State law meets all these requirements. 
At the core of the dispute over these proposals is the 
controversy between the Federal and State governments 
over their respective rights and responsibilities. It is 
probably correct to say that in no other area has this 
controversy been so vigorous and continuous as in the 
program of unemployment compensation. This was the 
central controversy at the time the program was initi- 
ated, and it has been kept alive by periodic attempts, 
such as the present one, to increase the extent of Fed- 
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eral influence. The principal attempts have taken the 
form of proposals for either Federal standards—like the 
McCormack bill of 1940—or Federal supplements, and 
have usually been made on the occasion of some ab- 
normal situation—either a transition to or from war or, 
as now, a period of economic recession. Senator Ken- 
nedy has offered a Federal standards bill regularly since 
1954 and has been picking up support for it. The 1958 
Kennedy bill had 16 co-sponsors; the 1959 model has 30. 

To come to a decision on the Kennedy-Karsten meas- 
ure two questions must be answered: 1) Are the pro- 
posed standards desirable in themselves? 2) If so, 
should the Federal Government impose them on the 
State programs? These are distinct questions, suscep- 
tible of different answers. 

In order to answer the first question intelligently, it 
is necessary to make an assumption with regard to an- 
other issue in unemployment compensation which is 
logically prior to any decision on the issue of Federal 
standards. It is necessary to assume that there will or 
will not be available an auxiliary program—something 
along the lines of the present Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation program—to supplement the regu- 
lar program during periods of recession. What is as- 
sumed on this point determines the task to be performed 
by the regular program and therefore determines what 
standards are proper for the regular program. I assume 
here that an auxiliary program will be available. I make 
this assumption because such a program 1) already 
exists in TUC, 2) is being considered favorably by a 
number of State legislatures now in session, and 3) is 
logically demanded by the different characteristics of 
normal and abnormal periods of unemployment, as I 
argued in the April, 1959 issue of Social Order. 


ARE THE STANDARDS DESIRABLE? 


The answer to this question depends on how well the 
proposed standards serve the major purposes of un- 
employment compensation, which are two: to meet the 
needs of the unemployed individual and to strengthen 
the total economy. These purposes serve as norms by 
which to judge the proposed standards on _ benefit 
amount and benefit duration. 

Meeting Individual Need. There is little controversy 
over the stipulation that below the maximum the benefit 
amount should equal at least 50 per cent of a claimant’s 
wages. (There is disagreement only over whether 
“wages” should be understood as gross or net, that is, 
before or after taxes.) Practically all the State laws pro- 
vide at least this high a proportion of lost wages at all 
benefit levels below the maximum. 

The proposal that the maximum benefit equal at least 
two-thirds of average wages in the State is more con- 
troversial. The maximum benefit serves the purpose of 
limiting the number of claimants who will receive the 
stipulated 50 per cent of their weekly wage; those who 
are stopped by the maximum will usually receive some- 
thing less than this. Currently, perhaps 45 per cent of all 
claimants are prevented by the maximum from receiv- 
ing half of their gross weekly wage. The proposed maxi- 
mum would lower this proportion to perhaps 15 or 20 
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per cent, that is, would allow 80 to 85 per cent of all 
claimants to receive at least half of their gross weekly 
wage. 

Everyone is in agreement that some maximum should 
be set—on the assumption that workers who have higher 
wages have more resources and hence lesser need for 
unemployment benefits. There is little agreement as to 
just what the maximum ought to be, but there is a fair 
consensus that nondeferrable expenses constitute a 
proper norm for determining the maximum. The maxi- 
mum should not be so low as to prevent a claimant from 
meeting his nondeferrable expenses. There is some dis- 
agreement over the proper definition of nondeferrable 
expenses, but practically everyone would accept a mini- 
mal definition that includes only the items of food, 
shelter, utilities and medical care. 

This was the definition used by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in six State studies of benefit ade- 
quacy, covering various periods during 1951-1957. 
These studies indicate that the average claimant who 
was single received enough in unemployment benefits to 
cover nondeferrable expenses but that the claimant who 
was the head of a family received a weekly benefit 
which was on the average $12 short of meeting such 
expenses. Since the average benefit of these latter 
claimants was $30, it can be argued that their average 
benefit needed to be raised by 40 per cent in order to 
meet the norm of nondeferrable expenses. 

The difference between the single claimants and those 
who were heads of families was the result primarily of 
the operation of the maximum; this is clearly evident 
from the fact that the average wage of the claimants 
who were heads of families was 50 per cent greater than 
the average wage of the single claimants. The conclu- 
sion would seem to follow that some increase in the 
maximum was necessary. 

This difference in the experience of “singles” and of 
“heads” leads to the further conclusion that the neces- 
sary increase in the maximum will be smaller and will 
achieve its objective more surely if benefits are calcu- 
lated on the basis of net rather than gross wages or if 
the State law includes a provision for dependents allow- 
ances. 

To sum up, the proposed standard to regulate the 
benefit amount although 1) higher than can be justified 
by any norm which has general support and 2) higher 
than it would need to be if it were linked with pro- 
visions which differentiate between claimants who do 
and do not have dependents, is not so high as to be 
clearly incorrect. On the contrary, the standard has a 
solid basis in the available data relating to nondefer- 
rable expenses. 

On the second standard, which regulates duration, 
there is general agreement that the duration of un- 
employment benefits should be limited. For one reason, 
limited duration is an important aid to administrators 
in weeding out nonworking violators, claimants who are 
not genuinely in the labor force; for another, unemploy- 
ment benefits ought eventually to yield to more effective 
remedies, such as pensions or allowances for retraining 
and relocation. 
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The proposed standard sets the limit of duration at 
39 weeks, which is about 15 weeks longer than the aver- 
age claimant is currently eligible for. Under current 
duration provisions, about one million claimants an- 
nually exhaust their benefit rights in periods of normal 
unemployment. (This number more than doubles in 
abnormal periods, but in such periods, according to 
our assumption, there is available an auxiliary program 
to pick up the exhaustees of the regular program.) 
These million exhaustees each year represent about 3 
per cent of the covered labor force and about 20 per 
cent of all claimants. 

Are one million exhaustees too many? Is an exhaus- 
tion ratio of 20 per cent too high? The data do not of 
themselves supply the answer: they have to be evalu- 
ated by some norm. In the case of the benefit amount 
there was available a norm which could claim wide 
support—nondeferrable expenses. There is no compar- 
able norm in the case of benefit duration. Some direc- 
tion, however, can be obtained from a study of the 
characteristics of those for whom the current duration 
provisions have proved insufficient and who are the ones 
most likely to benefit from an extension of duration. 

Seventeen States have conducted studies of ex- 
haustees. All but two of the studies covered periods of 
normally high employment (between 1954 and 1956) 
and therefore are relevant for our purpose. The studies 
showed that, as compared with all claimants, exhaustees 
tended to be older and to belong to lower wage groups; 
a considerable number were female. Thus they tended 
to belong to the fringe rather than the core of the labor 
force. Nevertheless, about half of the exhaustees were 
male, and of these about half were under 45 years of 
age. (Males under 45 generally belong to the core of 
the labor force. ) 

The studies also 
showed that two months 
after exhaustion over 85 
per cent of the former 
exhaustees were still in 
the labor force, and over 
one-third of these had 
found employment. This 
is evidence that they 
genuinely belonged to 
the labor force. The evi- 
dence must be balanced, 
however, by the obser- 
vation that the data 
consists of answers given by the exhaustees themselves 
in response to mailed questionnaires. What little in- 
formation we have on nonworking violators indicates 
that while they are not likely to constitute more than 
3 per cent of all beneficiaries, they can constitute as 
high as 25 per cent of the beneficiaries who draw bene- 
fits for extended periods. 

It is relevant to the problem of setting a standard of 
duration to note that to make benefits available does not 
necessarily mean that they will be used. New Hamp- 
shire and Florida illustrate the point. During six years, 
1952-1957, New Hampshire offered claimants an aver- 
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age potential duration of 26 weeks; Florida, an average 
potential duration of 14 weeks. During the same period, 
New Hampshire claimants had an average actual dura- 
tion of 11.1 weeks; Florida claimants, an average actual 
duration of 9.4 weeks. A 12-week difference in potential 
duration resulted in only a 1.7-weeks’ difference in 
actual duration. 

To sum up the evidence relating to duration: even in 
normal periods, the protection currently provided 
(about 24 weeks ) is inadequate for substantial numbers 
of claimants who seem to be genuine members of the 
labor force. Moreover, since in normal periods relatively 
little of the increased potential duration is actually used, 
a great deal of added protection can be purchased at 
relatively low cost. On the other hand, there are cer- 
tainly more nonworking violators among these ex- 
haustees than among other claimants, and there are 
many exhaustees who, although genuinely in the labor 
force, need a form of assistance different from unem- 
ployment benefits. If the regular program is to be kept 
as a program for short-run unemployment during nor- 
mal periods, 26 weeks of benefits is about the maximum 
it ought to provide—always assuming that another pro- 
gram is available for situations (either places or times) 
in which unemployment is abnormal. A Congressman 
ruminating on the evidence might conclude that a good 
case can be made for and against the proposed standard 
but that on the whole 39 weeks of duration is excessive 
for the regular program (yet it is inadequate for periods 
of depression ). 

Strengthening the Total Economy. The second major 
norm for judging whether the proposed standards are 
desirable in themselves is their impact on the economy. 
Unemployment benefits can have both favorable and 
unfavorable effects on the demand for labor and the 
supply of it. Unemployment benefits can improve the 
demand for labor by replacing lost consumer purchasing 
power (in the local community or in the nation) and 
by putting employers under financial pressure (through 
experience rating) to stabilize their hiring policies. 
Benefits can improve the supply of labor by preventing 
the dispersal or the downgrading of skilled workers 
during temporary layoffs. 

These favorable effects may be offset to some extent 
by other effects. The impact of benefits on demand may 
be undesirable during times of inflation insofar as bene- 
fits constitute added purchasing power to which there 
corresponds no production. Unemployment benefits may 
have an undesirable effect on the supply of labor insofar 
as they either prevent unemployment from performing 
its natural function of restraining exorbitant wage de- 
mands or influence potential workers to prefer unem- 
ployment to employment. 

All these effects are produced by unemployment 
insurance at all times, but the relative importance of 
each varies with periods of prosperity and recession. 
During periods of recession the favorable effects un- 
doubtedly outweigh the unfavorable, and for such peri- 
ods the proposed standards are certainly not too high; 
indeed they probably are not high enough. During nor- 
mal periods the net effect of the proposed standards 
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would probably be favorable in the case of the benefit 
amount but might easily be unfavorable in the case of 
duration, especially since the proposal is to make this 
duration uniform for all claimants. 


IS FEDERAL INTERVENTION DESIRABLE? 


Even on the assumption that the proposed standards 
are desirable in themselves—in terms of their effects on 
the individual and on the economy—there remains a 
further question: Should the Federal Government im- 
pose the standards on the States? I see two principal 
arguments for Federal intervention and two against it. 

For Federal Standards. The first argument in favor 
of Federal intervention is that the State legislatures do 
not fairly represent urban, and therefore labor, interests. 
Most of the States have refused to obey their own con- 
stitutions, which provide for periodic reapportionment. 
As a result although 64 per cent of the population live 
in cities, they elect only about 25 per cent of the State 
legislators. Since unemployment insurance is of interest 
primarily to industry and therefore to urban centers, 
this rural imbalance can constitute a serious obstacle 
to liberalization of the unemployment insurance system. 

The argument has considerable force. It is modified, 
however, by the obvious fact that in the States where 
labor is most numerous labor has succeeded in obtain- 
ing the most liberal unemployment compensation provi- 
sions. Real economic power overleaps the confinements 
of political forms. Lately, moreover, a trend has ap- 
peared among the large industrial States to obey their 
constitutions and to reapportion their legislatures. This 
trend is likely to continue. 

The second argument in favor of Federal intervention 
derives from the need to offset interstate competition. 
The money for unemployment benefits comes from a 
tax on employers. If a State raises its benefits, and there- 
fore its taxes, it may put its employers at a disadvantage 
in competition with employers in other States. Although 
interstate competition may be desirable in strictly eco- 
nomic areas—so the argument runs—it is not desirable 
in the areas covered by programs of social welfare. 

The undoubted force of this argument is modified by 
two facts. First, the States have continually liberalized 
their programs (see below), especially the large indus- 
trial States where the great majority of workers live. 
Second, of all the social welfare programs, unemploy- 
ment compensation is most closely geared to the eco- 
nomic process, and to a much greater extent than other 
welfare programs it is properly tied to the competitive 
struggle. 

Against Federal Standards. The first argument against 
Federal intervention is that the States themselves have 
done a fairly good job thus far. The basic protection 
provided by the program has not decreased, as is often 
charged, but has increased. A comparison of 1939 with 
1957 reveals that the program has been liberalized under 
the States in three important respects. First of all, the 
weekly benefit has increased faster than the cost of liv- 
ing, so that the average weekly benefit of today will 
buy about 40 per cent more goods than its 1939 counter- 
part. Second, duration of benefits has increased greatly, 
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and this increase, combined with the increase in the 
real value of benefits, has about doubled the total real 
protection provided by the program—an increase of 
100 per cent. In the large industrial States, the increase 
has been even greater. Third, the waiting period has 
been steadily shortened. In 1939 a three-week waiting 
period was common; now no State requires more than 
one week and five States require no waiting period at 
all. Thus the claimant today as compared with the 
claimant in 1939 starts receiving his benefits sooner, 
receives them for a longer time, and can buy more 
real goods with them. 

The States make a somewhat poorer showing when 
measured by the ratio of benefits to wages, but here 
we must distinguish between gross and net wages, and 
in the latter case between the single claimant and the 
claimant with dependents. Benefits have not risen as fast 
as gross wages. In 1939 the average weekly benefit 
represented about 42 per cent of gross average weekly 
wages; by 1957 the ratio had dropped to about 35 per 
cent. This relationship has significance chiefly when 
judged by the norm of the effect of benefits on the 
economy; the replacement of a larger proportion of 
gross wages would help, especially in times of recession, 
to maintain the balance between purchasing power and 
productive capacity. The relationship has less signifi- 
cance when judged by the norm of individual need; 
here the relationship of benefits to net or spendable 
wages is more significant. The ratio of benefits to net 
wages was higher in 1958 than in 1939 for single 
claimants and was about the same in both periods for 
claimants with dependents up to four. The explanation 
for these differences is to be found, of course, in the 
Federal income tax, which affects many more persons 
now than it did in 1939 and takes toll from practically 
all wage earners. 

The second argument against the imposition of Fed- 
eral benefit standards is as important as it is uncertain. 
According to this argument, to admit any Federal bene- 
fit standard, no matter how reasonable, is to invite a 
steady flow of standards that will be introduced one by 
one, year after year, and will eventually result in a com- 
plete federalization of the program. Up to the present 
the line between Federal and State action has been 
clear-cut: the Federal Government did not impose 
benefit standards. This line of demarcation has acquired 
something of the force of a principle. But once admit in 
this area a single Federal standard, no matter how rea- 
sonable, and the line will no longer be clear-cut; the 
principle will have been abandoned and the door will 
have been opened to a flood of Federally imposed 
standards. . 

The final vote of the typical Congressman will be 
determined in large part by the respective weights that 
he assigns to these four arguments. What will determine 
the weights that he assigns to the arguments? To some 
extent, his technical understanding of unemployment 
insurance; to a greater extent, probably, his general 
social philosophy and political coloration. The same will 
probably hold for most of his constituents—and for you, 
dear reader. 
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IT. C. Murray, 1873—1959 


Terence L. Connolly 


HE DEATH Of T. C. Murray on the feast of his 

patron, Saint Thomas Aquinas, has withdrawn 

from the Irish literary scene one of the last 
pioneers of the Irish Literary Revival and one of its 
most distinguished figures. “T. C.,” as he was affection- 
ately known throughout Ireland, died at his red brick 
terrace home in Ballsridge not far removed from the 
center of Dublin and very near the birthplace of his 
more famous but not more distinguished contemporary, 
W. B. Yeats. His age was 86. 

T. C. was literally a pioneer in the field of contempo- 
rary Irish drama. As a young schoolmaster in Cork, he 
turned to drama as an escape from the drudgery of 
teaching, and with Terence MacSwiney, Con O’Leary 
and Daniel Corkery founded An Din, the Cork Little 
Theatre. His first play, Wheel of Fortune (later known 
as Sovereign Love) was presented at the first perform- 
ance, with Corkery’s Hermit and King and Lennox 
Robinson’s The Lesson of His Life. That was in 1908. 
Two years later, Birthright was produced at the Abbey 
Theatre, followed by Maurice Hart (1912), Sovereign 
Love (1913), Spring (1918) and, in the same year, The 
Briary Gap, published but not produced. Then came 
Aftermath (1922) and the greatest of them all, Autumn 
Fire (1924). Chief among later plays were The Pipe in 
the Fields (1928) and The Blind Wolf (1928). 

Birthright was the beginning of his fame as a drama- 
tist—an immediate hit and still one of the most popular 
of his plays. When produced in New York during the 
Abbey Players’ visit in 1911, it was chosen by the late 
Cornelius Weygandt as the play of the year. It is a little 
tragedy of stark realism in two acts. The theme is the 
timeless one of Cain and Abel—or, more literally, of 
Esau and Jacob—in terms of Irish tradition, dramatized 
by unforgettable characters. There is a tough, hard- 
working father, a fond and loving mother, and two sons 
—the elder, an accomplished athlete, full of life, his 
mother’s pride; the younger, his father’s favorite, en- 
tirely devoted to the soil. An enthusiastic young curate 
completes the cast. The transfer of the quarrel between 
the father and the elder son to a bitter conflict be- 
tween the two sons is a mastery piece of dramaturgy. 
The end is murder when the young son, enraged at 
being called “a grabber,” kills his brother with a single 
blow of a hurly. The action is so swift, terrifying and 
convincing, that only in retrospect do we realize its de- 





Fr. CONNOLLY, s.J., director of the library at Boston 
College, has long been a student of the Irish Literary 
Revival and especially of the Abbey Theatre. 
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pendence upon external happenings and coincidences. 
When the curtain falls, all the characters—as in all 
T.C.’s tragedies—have been completely engulfed in the 
disaster. 

When Maurice Hart was produced in 1912 at the 
Court Theatre, London, W. B. Yeats wrote: “If Mr. 
Murray gives us more plays equal in intensity to 
Maurice Hart, we shall deserve as much attention from 
history as any contemporary theatre,” The central figure 
of this tense two-act tragedy is an Irish peasant youth 
dominated by parents who coerce him into continuance 
as a seminarian even after he has told them he has no 
vocation. The inevitable denouement, the complete 
mental collapse of the son, brings financial ruin to the 
parents and a future of disgrace with a “spoiled priest” 
in the family. Between this play and our latest short- 
lived Irish import, God and Kate Murphy, there is a 
close parallel of theme and a decided contrast of treat- 
ment. There is restraint and reverence for a vocation 
to the priesthood in Maurice Hart, while withering 
cynicism and bitterness mar the same theme in God and 
Kate Murpky. The contrast between the two plays was 
painful for anyone who remembered the Abbey Players 
in Maurice Hart, with “the beautifully understanding 
interpretation of the mother by Eileen Crowe,” as T. C. 
once remarked, “and [the late] F. J. McCormick’s wise 
intelligence in the portrayal of the father.” 

In Autumn Fire, T. C.’s best play, a difficult theme is 
treated without soilure of characters or audience. The 
words of a dramatic critic in the New Statesman 33 
years ago are still true: “At present only satanism is 
sown among the corn; only desire grows under elms. 
The modern author, when he takes his rural ride, can 
discover only three acres and a complex. That is where 
Murray comes in with welcome sanity.” Owen Keegan, 
a widower of middle age who thinks that he is only 
as old as he feels, marries a young wife, Nance, with 
whom his son, Michael, falls in love. Nance is strongly 
drawn to Michael, but she remains faithful to her hus- 
band, lately crippled by a fall while breaking a colt. 
Desperate, when she tells him that they must part, 
Michael embraces Nance and at that moment Keegan 
comes upon them. Blind with rage, he orders his son 
from the house, declares himself his wife’s gaoler for 
the rest of her days, and staggers into a chair before the 
turf fire, a broken man. Reaching for his rosary, he mur- 
murs: “They've broken me . . . son—wife—daughter 
. . . I've no one now but the Son of God.” Slowly, he 
blesses himself and as he raises the crucifix to his lips, 
the curtain falls. The effect upon an Irish audience is 
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best expressed by T. C.’s contemporary, Daniel 
Corkery: “They sit in appalled silence, still, almost 
rigid; they are looking not at themselves but into them- 
selves.” And this was the reaction of at least one Ameri- 
can who was present at an Abbey performance. 

Illumination, his last play, has never been published. 
It was written in 1939 but was not presented at the 
Abbey until 1946. The plot derives from the sudden 
awakening of a successful young lawyer to the call of 
a late vocation to the priesthood. There is a bitter ex- 
ternal conflict with the father, whose life ambition was 
realized when his son became a partner in his prosper- 
ous law firm, and a torturing conflict with a girl who, 
like Viola, “never told her love.” But the chief struggle, 
the young lawyer's wrestling with self, is left to the 
imagination because, as T. C. expressed it: “Our mod- 
ern audiences shy at the spiritual travail which young 
Brian Egan suffers, and the playwright is a slave of his 
audience and must keep the purely dramatic element 
in the foreground of his work.” 


ENCOUNTER WITH A PLAYWRIGHT 


On the occasion of my first meeting with T. C. while 
attending the Abbey Festival during the summer of 
1938, there was one play that I was most eager to dis- 
cuss—The Briery Gap—a one-act play about a girl who 
had sinned and was publicly denounced by her pastor 
in a Sunday sermon. In the original version, the girl is 
about to commit suicide as the curtain falls. But in the 
revised version she turns, in the end, to face a life of 
disgrace as penance for her sin. The play, T. C. said, 
is founded on an actual experience. He was present at 
the sermon. “Members of the congregation were as fig- 
ures of stone,” he said. “The walls themselves were lis- 
tening.” After Mass, as he walked past a neighboring 
glen, the memory of the sermon his only thought, the 
plot seemed to possess him. He had to set it down, red- 
hot, as soon as he returned home. The first version, pub- 
lished in 1917, was read to a group of professional men 
and distinguished visitors, including the President of 
Maynooth. The discussion that followed was the most 
interesting that T. C. had ever heard and undoubtedly 
influenced him in the revised version published in 1926. 
At the time of our meeting, neither version had ever 
been produced in Ireland. The author was afraid of 
being misunderstood. T. C. was an Irishman who re- 
spected his audience and wrote in the temper of that 
austere reticence that is the test of a real artist. In our 
day his voice cannot be heard above the screaming vul- 
garity of those Irish writers of whom he said: “It’s hard 
to fathom the motives of such men and one finds one- 
self crying out with St. Luke: ‘Ye men, why do ye these 
things?’ To which the answer is: ‘American dollars.’ ” 

During the Abbey Festival, T. C. was chosen to de- 
liver one of the formal lectures since edited by the late 
Lennox Robinson under the title The Irish Theatre. He 
spoke on the plays of George Shiels and the work of 
Brinsley MacNamara. In the presentation of his subject 
he was unique among the Festival speakers—a perfect 
lecturer, a sound critic and, obviously, an ideal Irish- 
man whose every word was proof of his respect for his 
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audience. His perfection as a lecturer was largely the re- 
sult of his training and experience as a schoolmaster—his 
material was arranged with meticulous care and pre- 
sented with clarity of thought and charm of expression. 
In concluding the critique of Shiel’s play, the lecturer 
spoke the literal truth about his own work when he 
said: “All that he has written is clean as the salt wind 
that blows from the sea through his study windows.” 

A year before my first meeting with T. C. his first 
novel, semi-biographical, was published. Spring Horizon 
is a lovely story of an Irish boy’s adolescence, intended 
as the first of a trilogy on Irish life—one on young man- 
hood, the other on old age. It was something of a shock 
to learn that the author had abandoned the idea of the 
other two novels. I have a suspicion that the change of 
plan was a consequence of unfavorable criticism by 
those whom he did not care to offend. Whatever the 
reason, it resulted in a regrettable loss to Irish letters, 
the loss of an open window in a room stale with the air 
of Joyce, O'Connor and others. There is one highly 
dramatic incident in Spring Horizon—a country school- 
master’s reaction “that awful day when some fellow 
scrawled obscenity on the wall of the playground.” The 
bell rang, cutting short the recess. When the boys had 
taken their places, the schoolmaster, “who could shake 
your soul, stood quite still, facing them.” Then he spoke: 
“There is one among you here who is rotten—rotten to 
the core. What wrong has he done? Something that 
makes my soul sick. The eyes are the soul’s windows. 
Through these windows good and evil enter the mind. 
Into the soul of each of you whose glance rested for one 
moment on the work of this boy’s hands the seed of 
evil was blown. Better for that boy that he had never 
been trained to hold a pen, better for him that his hand 
should have been a withered stump, better for him that 
he had never been born than to live to do this vile 
thing. . . . Good God, what must his mind be if this is 
the foul thing that it casts up!” That last exclamatory 
question might well be asked of many contemporary 
novelists here and in Ire- 
land. 

It is T. C. Murray, the 
man, rather than the 
schoolmaster, the drama- 
tist, critic and lecturer, 
whose memory will be 
most cherished by those 
who were blessed in know- 
ing him. He was shy, clean- 
minded, devout and, above 
all, humble. When the first 
breath of rumor reached 

. — him through a friend that 
the National University was about to confer an 
honorary degree upon him, his first reaction was that 
nothing under heaven could move him to accept the 
honor. “I realized only too acutely,” he wrote, “that the 
range of my work and the reach of my intellect could 
never justify such a distinction. I saw myself as a soldier 
who through some official blunder had been awarded 
the D[istinguished] S[ervice] O[rder]. Always the con- 
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sciousness of this would be a canker in my mind.” Mean- 
while a smal! circle of his intimate friends persuaded 
him that a refusal of the honor would be in the worst 
possible taste. Finally he assented and when the hour 
came, he faced the music with a serenity of mind alien 
to his temperament. But, for all that, he would have 
been a much happier man without the degree that he 
still considered unmerited. 

“In an old copy of Shakespeare in my home as a boy,” 
he wrote, “each play was introduced by a woodcut 
illustrating some significant moment in the drama. In 
King John the King was represented gazing thought- 
fully at his crown. Beneath was the caption, ‘O polished 
perturbation! Golden care!’ You have there an exact 
reading of my mind. Stumbling along towards ‘Journey’s 
End’ one’s sense of values suffers a change and while as 
a younger man I might have gloried in this honor, at 
76 it seems but a heavy burden.” 

But Journey's End was still ten years removed. And 
in that interim a great sorrow awaited him in the death 
of his only son, Nial, whom he loved with a tender and 
passionate love. De profundis, he wrote: “Up to the very 
end I had a desperate hope that the divine Healer in His 
infinite compassion would respond to the cry of my 
heart and come to his aid, confounding the medical ex- 
perts ministering to him. But it was not to be and I have 
to bend my shoulders to this cross with Christian resig- 
nation. No one can pierce the divine plan of things but 
we know, however baffling to our intelligence, that it 
is good. . . . We laid his poor tired body to rest in 
Glasnevin beside that of the mother who so dearly loved 
him. His death overshadows the poor remnant of my 
life that is still left me. God’s light to his gentle spirit. 
Of your charity, dear Father, remember him in your 
prayers.” 

The Christian resignation and unquestioning faith of 
those words is everywhere implicit in T. C.’s writing as 


in his life. He was the gentlest of men and the most 
sensitive. Not that he was easily hurt—the result of 
pride. But he was quick and deep in his reaction to the 
external beauty of the world and to its more meaningful 
manifestations in man. In his plays he had no thesis to 
prove, no wrong to avenge, no grievance against God, 
his country or his fellow man upon which to vent his 
spleen. There is, in the portrayal of his characters, an 
abiding overtone of his own discipline and restraint. 
Always his sympathy is on the side of youth. And youth 
to him is clean and wholesome. Towards old age he is 
reverent and understanding. The patience of his 
mothers flows from their Christian fortitude with no 
trace of Juno’s defeatism or the fatalism of Maurya in 
Riders to the Sea. 

On the occasion of his 78th birthday, T. C. wrote a 
rather lugubrious piece, A Little Nocturne, on old age. 
It was mystifying to anyone who had known the loveli- 
ness with which he had so often transfigured that last 
phase of man’s existence. Its only explanation is his 
own: “It was merely the expression of a tenebrous 
mood, and setting it down was a medium of escape for 
myself at the time. It was frankly remote from my nor- 
mal way of viewing the burden of the years.” 

Two years later, when he was 80, he wrote: “Beyond 
occasional reviews, my pen no longer functions. To be 
frank, my mind’s preoccupation is less with time than 
eternity. There is ever the haunting feeling that at any 
moment I shall hear a Voice call to me ‘Come.’” That 
Voice, heard on his patron’s feast day, he might well 
have answered with St. Paul: “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 
His humility would have prevented him from contin- 
uing: “As to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown 
of justice.” There is only one fitting conclusion to this 
faltering tribute—T. C.’s own prayer for his son: “God’s 
light to his gentle spirit.” 





BOOKS 


Catholic doctrine on birth control an 
initial discussion of the origins of 
American civil legislation hostile to the 





Attack —- No Understanding 


practice. On the author’s own admis- 
sion, the Church had nothing to do 
with the adoption of this legislation. 
Yet the inclusion of this material is 





BIRTH CONTROL AND CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINE 

By Alvah W. Sulloway. Beacon. 257p. 
$3.95 


In speaking of conflicts arising out of 
religious differences, Mr. Sulloway in 
the introduction to his book makes the 
statement that “usually after the original 
protagonists have either slaughtered 
one another or exhausted themselves to 
the point of indifference, subsequent 
history shows that . . . seemingly irrec- 
oncilable truths can exist peaceably 
side by side.” In the light of this state- 
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ment the reader may wonder why the 
author was not content to let history 
take its course rather than assume the 
role of protagonist for the birth control 
(i.e., contraceptive) movement, thus 
exposing himself to the doom which 
awaits protagonists in religious contro- 
versies. The reason seems to lie in a 
deep-seated fear that history will not 
repeat itself and that Catholic strength 
will actually destroy the movement. To 
prevent this, he feels it incumbent upon 
himself to take up its defense. 

The reader may be surprised, too, to 
find in a book devoted to a study of 


meant to provide a context for his at- 
tack, since it is in relation to efforts 
to remove such legislation from the 
books that he finds the Catholic posi- 
tion a distinct threat. 

The present reviewer approached 
this book with a great deal of interest. 
It would have been most enlightening 
to get a candid estimate of the difficul- 
ties a person without a Catholic back- 
ground would experience in attempt- 
ing to understand the Catholic teaching 
on birth control. Unfortunately, the 
book proved to be a keen disappoint- 
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ment for precisely this reason; it was 
quite obvious right from the beginning 
that the author was far more interested 
in attacking the doctrine than in un- 
derstanding it. One would have wel- 
comed a straightforward presentation 
of difficulties issuing from an honest 
effort to understand the Church’s teach- 
ing, but there can be nothing but sin- 
cere regret when such an abundance 
of source material, collected at the ex- 
pense of great intellectual effort, is 
viewed only as so much ammunition for 
a hostile attack on this teaching. 

One of the points which Mr. Sullo- 
way emphasizes in his attack is the 
reversal of field which he finds in Cath- 
olic authors writing on birth control 
| after the introduction of the rhythm 
| method in 1932. It would be impossible 
in a brief review to discuss this point 
adequately. Suffice it to say here that 
the introduction of the rhythm method 
did bring to the surface a refinement 
of Catholic teaching on the subject of 
birth control. As long as the only legiti- 
mate alternative to a large family was 
total abstinence, the distinction be- 
tween contraception and birth control, 

e., family limitation, was to a large 
extent speculative. As a result, some 
Catholic writers tended to neglect it. 
It was only with the introduction of 
the rhythm method that it became 
practical. That the distinction was al- 
ways understood, however, is clear from 
the fact that the Church in no way 
condemned total abstinence. It was not 
family limitation as such that it op- 
posed, but the contraceptive method of 
limiting the family. 

It is extremely unfortunate that a 
book like this should be published at 
this time. The problem of overpopula- 
tion is a serious one which calls for 
the cooperation of people of all faiths. 
What is needed is some cohesive force 
that will unite these people in a com- 
mon effort in spite of their different 
doctrines. Demographers are trying to 
find some common ground for cooper- 
ative effort. One does not like to see 
their work frustrated by publications 
which tend to be divisive and serve 
only to build up antagonisms. 

Joun R. Connery 


All Things to All Men 


A PEARL TO INDIA: The Life of Roberto 
de Nobili 
By Vincent Cronin. Dutton. 297p. $4.50 


The biography of an Italian Jesuit who 
lived in India 350 years ago would in 
itself be an interesting bit of history. 
What makes this new book by Vincent 





Cronin much more than history is the 
present deep concern of the Church to 
propose the faith to the “people of 
color” without destroying their legiti- 
mate cultural heritage and imposing on 
them the expressions of Catholicism 
which are proper to the people of the 
West. To those who think of the mis- 
sionary activity of the Church as a 
simple process of preaching the gospel, 
teaching the catechism and administer- 
ing the sacraments, the book will come 
as a revelation of the complexity of 
the task. Roberto de Nobili, with his 
fellow Italian Jesuit in China, Matteo 
Ricci, of whom the author has also writ- 
ten in his remarkable Wise Man from 
the West, was a pioneer in the tech- 
nique of adapting Catholicism to the 
local scene. 

De Nobili died at Mylapore in Janu- 
ary, 1656 after 51 years of missionary 
work, most of which was exercised in 
the interior of India around Madurai. 
Missionaries under the Portuguese 
patronage had been in India for a cen- 
tury before de Nobili arrived in 1605. 
Their work was confined to the coastal 
cities where Portugal had set up trad- 
ing centers. The misfortune of the 
evangelization undertaken up to this 
time was that it separated the converts 
from their fellow Indians and estab- 
lished really another caste, called Par- 
angis, a term of contempt among the 
Indians. In the mind of the Hindus 
with their many castes—and outcasts— 
the lowest and most worthless group 
was that of the Christian Parangis. 

To remedy this situation and to make 
an approach to the Hindus, Fr. Laerzio, 
Superior of the new Malabar Province 
of Jesuits, decided to set de Nobili 
aside to explore the situation. On ar- 
riving at Madurai, de Nobili saw that 
to be acceptable to the Hindus he 
would have to separate himself from 
the Parangis in the city. This separation 
would be the cause of much trouble 
for him, even to the point of being 
accused of heresy and of abandoning 
the faith. His study made it clear to 
him that he should take up the rigor- 
ous life of a sannyasi, an ascetic. This 
necessitated wearing the reddish-yellow 
robe, observing a strict diet of rice and 
herbs eaten once a day and isolating 
himself in a kind of hermitage. To es- 
tablish himself in Indian society he 
decided that he should be known as a 
rajah (a member of the governing 
caste), since he was a Roman noble- 
man. Little by little the Brahmins be- 
gan to visit him and discuss religion 
and philosophy. After he made his first 
converts, he assumed the title given to 
him by his converts of a guru (a spir- 
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itual teacher and master). This became 
the life of de Nobili for many years. It 
was a rigorous life of confinement, pov- 
erty and fasting. 

The Christian sannyasi learned Tamil, 
Telegu and Sanskrit and could both 
speak and write these languages like 
a native. Thus he was able to study 
Hinduism from within. With his vast 
knowledge of oriental thought, he 
readily introduced Christian theology 
and philosophy into his discussions 
with his disciples. In this way he moved 
towards his cherished goal of “opening 
a door” into the heart of India. Such 
accomodations were supported by Fr. 
Laerzio during his lifetime. But they 
were heartily disapproved by others, 
especially those who had never ven- 
tured into the interior. De Nobili was 
assailed by some of his fellow Jesuits 
and by the ecclesiastical authorities in 
Goa. The case became famous, with 
exchanges between India and Rome. 
Eventually de Nobili was vindicated by 
the Pope. 

It is easy for us from the distance of 
four centuries and with the benefit of 
long research to condemn the blindness 
and occidentalism of the early mission- 
aries. Yet they knew only the Catholi- 
cism of the West, which had not been 
obliged to confront new cultures for 
centuries. In the Orient the Church was 
meeting for the first time cultures older 
than Greece and Rome, completely dif- 
ferent from anything hitherto known 


by Christianity. Perhaps we may un- 
derstand the mistake made four cen- 
turies ago if we recall that many 
Americans at present think that the 
only hope for the whole world is in 
following the American way of life. 
Vincent Cronin has done a very 
scholarly piece of work. It is to his great 
credit that the scholarship does not 
obscure the attractiveness of de Nobili 
nor the fascination of his pioneering 
struggle. The book, the April selection 
of the Catholic Book Club, is a gracious 
union of research and engrossing nar- 
rative. Epwarp L. MurPHy 


Our Stance in the World 


AMERICAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By William Lytle Schurz. Dutton. 265p. 
$4.50 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH U. S. FOREIGN 
POLICY 
By C. L. 
2Sp. $4.50 


Sulzberger. 


Harcourt, Brace. 


These are two very different books in- 
deed. Mr. Schurz, who has served in 
the Department of State, and is now 
with the American Institute of Foreign 
Trade, at Phoenix, Ariz., has written 
an introductory handbook addressed to 
adult citizens and to study groups in- 
terested in foreign affairs. He has writ- 
ten clearly, if sometimes rather discur- 


sively, chapters on the opinions about, 
or “images” of, other peoples we Amer- 
icans hold, and theirs of us; on the 
recent historical origins of the newer 
countries of our world; on the older es- 
tablished nations and their relations 
with us; and finally, a quite thorough 
description of the organization of our 
State Department and its working. 

There is a long and very useful set of 
appendices to help the reader inform 
himself of what is going on in the world 
of international relations, and notably 
suggestions for a fine “low-cost library 
on foreign affairs” for less than $25. 
Mr. Schurz writes simply for a wide 
audience. He is on the whole, especial- 
ly for a writer on foreign affairs today, 
cheerful; and though he by no means 
thinks that either we Americans or our 
Government have conducted our for- 
eign relations with uniform success, he 
is not censorious nor complaining. 

Mr. Sulzberger, well known as a for- 
eign correspondent of the New York 
Times, is censorious indeed, as the title 
of his book shows. This book, based on 
articles he has written for the Times, is 
more sharply critical than his news- 
paper writings. He is almost equally 
against Democrat and _ Republican, 
Dean Acheson and John Foster Dulles, 
President Truman and President Eisen- 
hower. In the course of this brief book 
he surveys the whole world today, with 
appropriate excursions into history. He 
has had long service in foreign corre- 
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spondence, and this is an informed 
book, in many ways a stimulating book. 

One may doubt whether it is a wise 
book. Perhaps the gadfly technique or, 
as Mr. Sulzberger himself puts it, “har- 
poon therapy,” is needed now. But is 
our Department of State, is even the 
American people, likely to be stirred 
profitably by a harpoon? Certainly the 
metaphor is in logic a bad one; the har- 
poon does not precisely stimulate the 
whale to effective action, nor teach him 
wisdom. And it is wisdom we need 
nowadays. Intelligent, informed, admir- 
ably written though this book is, it will 
not do as good work in the world as the 
much more unassuming book of Mr. 
Schurz. CRANE BRINTON 


THE HIDDEN FACE 

By Ida Friederike Goerres. Transl. by 
Richard and Clara Winston. Pantheon. 
428p. $4.95 


This study of St. Thérése of Lisieux is, 
as the jacket tells, a fascinating search 
for truth, The. book evolved out of the 
author’s desire to strip away the false 
piety surrounding the cult of the Little 
Flower and to find the true Thérése, the 
saint Thérése. 





Frau Goerres had been repelled, as 
are most people today, by the bourgeois 
Christianity out of which this Little 
Flower grew, and by the oversenti- 
mental popularity which spread abroad 
after her death. How could the Church 
canonize such a person? Then came 
the more bewildering question: what of 
the divine testimony—the actual “show- 
er of roses” which no human ingenuity 
could fabricate? What was it in testi- 
mony of, and to whom was its evidence 
directed? 

The Hidden Face is the answer to 
that question. Here is a very complete 
psychological and historical study of 
the Carmelite saint; the author exam- 
ines her personality, her life at home 
and in Carmel, the people who formed 
and surrounded her, her illness and 
her great physical and spiritual suffer- 
ing. Each event, each circumstance 
was, we come to see, part of that shap- 
ing into sainthood which is, in the final 
analysis, the work of God. 

The character of St. Thérése emerges 
with dignity and strength out of an un- 
favorable setting. Frau Goerres finds 
her hampered by her environment, by 
her lack of education and by the bad 
taste of her times. But she was not 
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held back from holiness, since the Spirit 
breathes where He will. 

Where did Thérése derive this holi- 
ness? First of all, God laid His hands 
on her; one does not question His 
choices. Her response was a choice of 
Him, a constant, wholehearted, un- 
wearying choice. We all are familiar 
with this will to please God which 
dominated her whole life. Even as a 
child she showed remarkable self- 
denial. Her life in religion was a “total 





Our Reviewers 


The last contribution of JoHN R. 
CONNERY, S.J., to our columns 
was his article “Religious Plur- 
alism and Public Morality” 
(Am., 2/21). He is professor 
of moral theology at West 
Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 

One of the first U. S. priests to 
receive a doctorate in missiol- 
ogy from Rome’s Gregorian 
University, Epwarp L. Mur- 
PHY, S.J., is on the staff of Jesuit 
Missions. 

CRANE BrinTON has been profes- 
sor of history at Harvard since 
1923. 

Jessica Powers is the nom de 
plume of Sister Miriam of the 
Holy Spirit, a Discalced Car- 
melite. 

KATHERINE C, GRINNELL, a grad- 
uate of Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
N. Y., is now a housewife. 











and terrible” dedication to the will of 
God; the book has a fine chapter on her 
heroic fidelity in Carmel. It was a min- 
ute-by-minute faithfulness; on her 
deathbed she said: “How rare are the 
souls who do everything as well as they 
possibly can!” 

The author notes, too, Thérése’s in- 
stinct for the best, and this in every 
sphere: virtue, prayer, penances, read- 
ing, direction of souls, frequent Com- 
munion and the practice of sisterly 
charity. She did not isolate and defend 
herself in a place of suffering, but went 
out to her sisters with words and serv- 
ices of a most delicate love; her gra- 
cious smile is very aptly the mark of 
all her sainthood. 

Much of the information in this book 
was already known, but the author goes 
further afield; she analyses, makes ob- 
servations, judges the case. She speaks 
of St. Thérése’s “extreme egocentricity,” 
yet sees it as a good since it formulated 
and spread her doctrine. She discusses 
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at length the strange nervous disorder 
of the 10-year-old child. She defends 
Mother Agnes in her tampering with 
the manuscript life Thérése left behind, 
but does not spare her faults nor those 
of the other members of the Martin 
family, and she is most severe in her 
criticism of the Lisieux community. 
We appreciate the author’s search 
for truth; there is enlightenment and 
encouragement in the book. But there 
is also much matter for controversy. 
The saint of Lisieux is presented in all 
her attractiveness, but one is doubtful 
whether so much belittling of her as- 
sociates adds much to her stature. One 
can practice heroic virtue among good 
people, too. Jessica POWERS 


THE CHANGING WIND 
By Karena Shields. Crowell. 215p. $3.95 


Another story of the expatriate Ameri- 
can, thought I as I read the jacket in- 
formation. And it is, but with a differ- 
ence. 

It is the story of Catarina, her moth- 
er, father and big sister Lucia, who 
leave the United States when Catarina 
is a child of three or four to go manage 
a rubber plantation in the wilds of 
Southern Mexico. Charmingly, the 
family are people of character; the 
father believes in going there to hew 
out his destiny where it can be due 
to his efforts alone. No one is running 
away from anything; no one hates his 
family. The action consists of the ten 
or so years in the jungle until the family 
returns permanently to the United 
States at the outbreak of World War 
I, and the events recorded are given 
meaning insofar as they enrich the 
spiritual development of Catarina. The 
episodes are varied and _ interesting— 
the jungle and its brooding vitality, its 
changing moods; the jaguars and wild 
birds; experiences with the natives, in- 
cluding witchcraft and revolution; wise 
and loving family retainers. 

‘The core of the book lies in the love 
that Catarina has toward the Karivis, a 
mysterious mountain tribe descended 
from the Mayans. They give her glean- 
ings of their wisdom. “The wind 
changes,” they tell her, and people sur- 
vive who can change with it, not rigidly 
breaking, not shattering even if some- 
one you love dies. “For to mourn and 
cry and hold the beloved is to deny 
his freedom—to keep it forever threaded 
to our lives. The body goes, no one 
should deny the soul its transition.” 
They believe in the imminence of “the 
hand of God” and know that when you 
forget Him, you die a little. The way 
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they teach their young boys and girls 
is simple and magnificent: they know 
pain, love and sadness and prepare the 
children beautifully for their roles in 
life. 

This is a splendid book, dignified, 
entertaining and thoughtful for those 
at all interested in Mexico. If it is a 
little stiff, if all the characters do not 
seem completely real, nevertheless the 
surroundings and the native people are 
beautifully done. K. C. GRINNELL 


Picking the Paperbacks 


TALKS TO TEACHERS, by William 
James (W. W. Norton Co. 191p. 95¢). 
These talks given to teachers in 1892 
at Cambridge bear the impress of the 
greatest psychologist of his day, whose 
breadth of approach is a refreshing an- 
tidote to many ideas in the field of edu- 
cation today. The vivid freshness of his 
style is a delight to read and ponder. 


THE STATESMAN, by Henry Taylor 
(New American Library. 159p. 50¢). 
A wise and witty guide to life in gov- 
ernment circles. Written during the 
reign of Queen Victoria, the satire of 


this volume appealed to only a small 
public. Its advice is as sound today as 
ever; its biting irony is telling. 


A TOUCH OF THE POET, by Eugene 
O'Neill (Yale U. 182p. 95¢). In this 
last full-length play, Eugene O'Neill 
again shows his understanding of the 
tumult and tensions that can rage in 
unhappy human beings. 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH, by 
Bruce Vawter, C. M. (Canterbury 
Books—Sheed & Ward. 95p. 75¢). A 
scripture scholar clarifies the Catholic 
position on the role of the Bible in the 
Church since the days of primitive 
Christianity. He points out the errors 
held by uninstructed Catholics, and 
makes the Church’s position under- 
standable to those outside the faith. 


OF TRUE RELIGION, by St. Au- 
gustine (Gateway Edition—Regnery 
Co. 107p. 65¢). This early work of St. 
Augustine, written four years after his 
conversion, was addressed to Romani- 
anus, an elder friend whom he hoped 
to convert to Christianity. In its rich 
blending of philosophy and theology, 
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AMERICA’S OOK-LOG 


THE TEN BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR APRIL 


1. LIFE OF CHRIST By Fulton J. Sheen. McGraw-Hill, $6.50 
2. WE HAVE A POPE. By Msgr. Albert Giovannetti. Newman, $2.75 


3. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
Transl. by Ronald Knox. Kenedy, $4.50 


4. MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS By Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 
Macmillan, $3.50 


5. APPROACH TO PRAYER By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
Sheed & Ward, $2.50 


6. THE SECULAR JOURNAL OF THOMAS MERTON 
By Thomas Merton. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75 
THIS IS THE MASS By Henri Daniel-Rops. Hawthorn, $4.95 


8. CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 
Random House, $4.95 


9. THE GOSPEL STORY By Ronald Knox and Renald Cox. 
Sheed & Ward, $4.50 


10. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO By Boris Pasternak. Pantheon, $5.00 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 
patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 
New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 


Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 4 4 e n 
x N York, P. J. y & Sons, arcle 3 
Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. H+ aad Soar: OF Be gy Bnd agg dey gS 
Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. St. 
Madison St. 6 Cr a St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
° . 9 2n S 
CoMesnaaet, Bensiger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. OMAHA, Midwest Fiasils Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Caress. Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. Fatham St. 
ourt ; 
ie ‘ 
aamiaie Ciahele Meck Miers, 1900 B Hite te . The Peter Rally Co, 151 N. 15ch 
CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid PittspurcH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Ave. 5 Market St. 
Cotumsus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. PortLanp, Ore., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Dattas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 Ricumonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 
Tremont PI. 7 Rocuester, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 
Detroit, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 

ene * . ae he P Broadway. 
ETROIT, an ntwerp Catholic Library an S : > Sibley St. 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. ae, Ee. kee BM. Lohmann Co., 413 Sitley St 
bbs San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
GRAND en McGough & Son Co., 40 Division ter St 
Ave., S. . ‘ . ; . P 
si Id St s, 309 Wy 
Harrissurc, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. Sr "ppc adler ies 
e+ peor Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave 
Market : ’ ‘ h , 
B ; r t r Book Shop, 
Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, — ier. fowaes ogg ae - 
94 Suffolk St. SproxanE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, Wall St. 
301 East Armour Bivd. ToLepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
Los Anceces, C, F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 712 Madison Ave. 


LouisvitLe, Rogers Church Goods @o., 129 S. 4th = Toronto, The O’Gorman Co., 650 Yonge St. 
Blancenerse N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
iN. ’ Hamilton St. 


St. 

MitwavkeEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. Wasuincton, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 

Minneapotis, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 718 11th St., N. W. 

NasHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick Westminster, Mp., The Newman Bookshop. 

hac Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County a Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
St. t. : 

New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, Wiwnnipgc, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
1102 Chapel St. Princess St. 
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we see afresh the extraordinary genius 
that synthesized the truth of the past 
and the eternal truth of the divine 
Word. 


A TREATISE ON LANGUAGE, by 
Alexander Bryan Johnson (U. of Calif. 
312p. $1.50). An original exploration 
into the field of semantics by an 
American pioneer whose work, written 
one hundred years ago, was neglected 
until recently. Highly regarded by 
scholars, Johnson’s work is, at the same 
time, a study for the student and se- 
manticist. 


CHRISTIAN ART, by C. R. Morey 
(W. W. Norton & Co. 120p. 49 illus. 
$1.25). A brief, penetrating survey of 
Christian art, by a noted scholar. We 
follow the development of art and ar- 
chitecture from its early beginnings up 
to the Renaissance. The cultural influ- 
ences that shaped the artist are an- 
alyzed in clear and lucid style. 


THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY, ed. by 
Irving Dillard (Vintage-Knopf. 227p. 
$1.25). The papers and addresses of 
Federal Judge Learned Hand show the 
magnitude of his contribution to the 
law. Both on the bench and in the ad- 
dresses he gave during his years as a 
public servant, we find a deep dedica- 
tion to justice and liberty. 


THE LIVING BREAD, by Thomas 
Merton (Dell. 159p. 35¢). A series of 
profound meditations on the Eucharist 
as sacrifice and sacrament. The mystery 
of “God in our midst” is explored with 
new insights into its application to our 
daily life and an awareness of the great 
spiritual benefits that flow from deeper 
understanding of this great Gift. 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, by Franz 
Werfel (Dell. 384p. 50¢). A beguiling 
and deeply compassionate tale of a 
simple Austrian servant who educated 
her nephew as a priest in order to gain 
heaven. Richly characterized and with 
great understanding of human nature, 
this book enables us to follow her foot- 
steps from disillusionment to eventual 
joy. HELEN DoLaNn 


FILMS 





AL CAPONE (Allied Artists). Gang- 
ster movies were one of the principal 
reasons for Hollywood getting a black 
eye in the early 1930's. In recent years 
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a new cycle of them, mostly low-budget 
and quasi-biographical, has appeared 
and by and large has had as little claim 
to public confidence. Their producers 
were obviously more interested in prov- 
ing that vice and crime pay at the box 
office than that they don’t pay in real 
life. 

This biographical film about the man 
who was chiefly responsible for organ- 
izing crime on a nation-wide basis and 
who used efficient big-business methods 
to do it is pretty much of an honorable 
exception to the rule. 

Admittedly, it is a grim and horrify- 
ing tale. It does not traffic in sensation- 
alism for its own sake, however, and its 
moral insights are honest and accu- 
rate. Thus the picture not only exposes 
the viciousness of gangster ethics but 
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grounds. 42nd year. For catalog ad- 
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also makes sure that the spectator sees 
himself reflected in the frightened, 
greedy or apathetic “good” citizens 
without whom gangsterism could not 
exist. 

Furthermore, though it is oddly con- 
structed and inclined to substitute fic- 
tion for fact without warning, the film 
packs an undeniable dramatic wallop 
and is forcefully acted by Rod Steiger, 
in the title role, and an intelligently 
chosen supporting cast. [L of D: A-III] 


COMPULSION (20th Century-Fox). 
Offhand, the Loeb-Leopold murder case 
of 35 years ago would seem like any- 
thing but promising movie material. In 
the first place, one can hardly be 
blamed for suspecting that the lurid 
and sensational aspects of “the crime 
of the century” would receive more 
than their share of attention in any 
screen treatment. Also, such words as 
“morbid” and “pointless” come readily 
to mind as possible descriptions for a 
picture harking back to the senseless 
thrill-murder of a young boy by two 
wealthy, 18-year-old self-styled Nietz- 
schean supermen. Yet the film, based 
on Meyer Levin’s “factual novel” of the 
same name, turns out to be altogether 
absorbing and quite responsible. 

It is difficult to pinpoint why the 
picture is so interesting. There is a doc- 
umentary appeal in its reconstruction of 
the events surrounding the crime (hap- 
pily not itself shown on the screen) 
from the moment the two brilliant 
young psychopaths plan it to the an- 
nouncement of the “life plus 99 years” 
verdict at the trial. In addition there is 
a continuous intellectual fascination in 
its clashes of character—between the 
youths (Dean Stockwell and Bradford 
Dillman) and the district attorney (E. 
G. Marshall), for example, or between 
Jonathan Wilk-Clarence Darrow (Orson 
Welles) and virtually anyone else with 
whom he comes in contact. And, finally, 
the film appeals to the emotions through 
its exploration of the normal human 
cross currents and human tragedies in- 
volved in the case. 

This complex undertaking could not 
have succeeded without imaginative 
and knowledgeable direction (which 
Richard Fleischer provides) and bril- 
liant performances by most of the cast. 
[L of D: A-IIT] 


SOME LIKE IT HOT (United Artists) 
is an extremely broad spoof built 
around two young musicians (Tony 
Curtis and Jack Lemmon) who hide out 
from a gangland execution squad by 
joining an all-girl orchestra in female 
disguise. 
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Beautiful, unspoiled 
mountains, lakes and valleys, 
picturesque villages and 
towns, the mighty St. 
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ALL CHESTERTON’S & BELLOC'S BOOKS. 
250 Titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 3116 N. 
Keating, Chicago 41, Ill. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959. Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Reli- 
gious Films described in annotated listings 
—FREE to Clergy and. Religious—$1.00 
to others. Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





WANTED. We would like to purchase two 
copies of The Catholic Pattern by Thomas 
Woodlock. Write Bus. Mgr., AMERICA, 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








Female impersonation is a_ risky 
enough comedy subject; attempting to 
make the St. Valentine’s Day massacre 
seem funny is even riskier. Co-author- 
director Billy Wilder, however, suc- 
ceeds so well in some instances with 
his difficult, self-imposed assignment 
that the picture’s subsequent lapses 
from taste and common decency (most- 
ly involving leading lady Marilyn Mon- 
roe) can be presumed to be deliberate 
rather than the result of ineptness. [L of 
D: B] Morra WALSH 


TELEVISION 





One of the most rewarding discussion 
programs on television is the National 
Broadcasting Company’s “Wisdom.” 
This series of interviews with leaders 
of the nation’s spiritual, civic and in- 
tellectual life is shown on most Sunday 
afternoons, usually at two o'clock, 
E.S.T. 

Among the subjects of the program 
during the current season have been 
Dr. James B. Conant, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Robert Moses. And on 
April 5, “Wisdom” presented a conver- 
sation with the Rev. John LaFarge, S.]., 
associate editor of AMERICA. 

Richard Heffner, who interviewed Fr. 
LaFarge, covered topics ranging from 
the space age to the title of his guest’s 
latest book, An American Amen. In one 
of the most interesting parts of the pro- 
gram he asked Fr. LaFarge about “lib- 
eralism,” saying: “Many of the stands 
you take have been identified tradition- 
ally with political liberalism and, there- 
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fore, I wonder whether there is, in your 
mind, any necessary connection be- 
tween political liberalism and Christian 
morality, the kind of Christian morality 
that you have preached and practiced?” 

Fr, LaFarge replied that liberalism, 
as he understands it, is “an honorable 
term.” He added that he had no hesita- 
tion in calling himself a liberal in his 
own sense, his own meaning. Mr. Heff- 
ner then asked what that meaning was. 
Here is Fr. LaFarge’s answer: “My 
meaning is that I am a person who be- 
lieves that we should safeguard the 
rights of the human personality, and 
that we cannot permit any system of 
government or of social organization 
which violates the natural dignity of 
the human person, his own dignity, his 
own destiny, his own obligations. 

“IT believe, for instance,” he contin- 
ued, “that the dignity of the human 
family under God is, as you might say, 
a divinely created institution, demands 
certain rights and certain freedom and 
certain conditions. And from my faith, 
directly from my religious faith, from 
my own belief as a priest, as a Christian, 
I believe that certain conditions should 
be fulfilled.” 

Mr. Heffner asked for an elaboration 
on the conditions that had been men- 
tioned. Fr. LaFarge said: “I think there 
is a lot of confusion on the difference 
between conditions and causes. Perhaps 
that may illustrate just my point in re- 
gard to the liberals—-what I consider 
the genuine and the pernicious idea of 
liberal. 

“As I see it,” he declared, “certain 
conditions are needed for the function- 
ing of our moral life. Those conditions 
are very often material. They are po- 
litical, they are social, they are eco- 
nomic, and so on. Nevertheless, the ac- 
tual causes of our human destiny, of 
the fulfillment of our human destiny, 
are spiritual. Those I look upon as com- 
ing from our cooperation with the 
grace of God. 

“In other words I don’t think people 
will lead good lives merely because 
they are well-housed, because they have 
good salaries, because they are com- 
fortably lodged and have good laws. 
But, on the other hand, they cannot 
raise their families in peace, they can- 
not lead good lives, they cannot obey 
the moral law, they cannot cooperate 
with God’s work for their own spiritual 
liberation unless they have decent living 
conditions.” 

Later Fr. LaFarge said: “As a liberal 
in the true sense, my sense of the word, 
I work for the fulfillment of those de- 
cent conditions, whether they be racial 
or economic, or whatever they are.” 
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AMERICA’S Education Series Spotlights 
the Spectroscopy Laboratory at 


Canisius College 


Canisius College’s programs of instruction and research in 
spectroscopy are fast earning for the Buffalo liberal arts college 


a nation-wide reputation among educators and industrialists. 
The well-equipped spectroscopy laboratory in the college's 


science building includes infrared, visible, and ultraviolet spectro- 
photometers, a vapor phase partitioner, and an extensive library 
of related materials. 

Its use in the undergraduate science program has recently been 
expanded through a grant of the National Science Foundation 
which will permit eight top-ranking juniors to undertake special 
research in preparation for graduate studies in chemistry. 

As one of but five colleges in the country offering an intensified 
training course in infrared spectroscopy, Canisius attracts indus- 
trial scientists from many States to its annual summer institute. 
The third Canisius College Infrared Spectroscopy Institute will 
be held on campus from August 24 to 28, 1959. 

In addition, more than 25 industrial concerns and governmental 
agencies are utilizing the Canisius laboratory facilities and faculty 
for consultation on special problems involving infrared analysis. 
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Asked why he called, in his book, 
for a re-examination of liberalism to- 
day, he said: “Precisely for the reason 
that I think that the liberals have to 
realize that if they do not re-examine 
the spiritual foundations of liberalism 
and if they let those spiritual founda- 
tions wither up, liberalism itself will 
perish. It will turn into its opposite, 
which is that of tyranny and the author- 
itarian, totalitarian state.” 

It was rewarding to hear, by means 
of television, a medium so often dedi- 
cated to the shallow and the superficial, 
a forthright and authoritative statement 
of principle concerning a vital concept 
that so often has been distorted and 
misunderstood. J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 





O God, who dost make the minds of 
the faithful to be of one accord, grant 
to Thy people that they may love what 
Thou commandest and desire what 


Thou dost promise, so that, amid the 
changes of this world, our hearts may 
remain in that place where true joys 
abide (Prayer of the Mass for the 
Fourth Sunday after Easter). 


Some of the liturgical prayers of Holy 
Mother Church are so eloquent and 
luminous just as they are put upon our 
lips that it seems a pity to weigh them 
down with a plodding exposition. The 
best possible discourse on today’s Mass 
prayer would be to repeat it slowly, 
word for word, and to reflect upon it 
in the same way. 

What Holy Mother Church primarily 
asks for us in the present instance comes 
down to this, that our faith and religion 
may not be merely a burden, an unmiti- 
gated obligation. One of the most wide- 
spread and perennial convictions among 
generally well-intentioned people out- 
side the Church is the notion that 
Catholics are thoroughly ruled and regi- 
mented by a combination of papal im- 
peratives and the fear of hell-fire, that 
we poor, priest-ridden papists are 
caught, so to speak, between the devil 
and the Holy See. It is not easy to pic- 
ture the genial, gentle John XXIII sit- 
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ting up late at night in order to plot 
new terrors for the greater subjugation 
of the American Catholic. Still, the 
image, or at least the general idea, 
seems to exercise a hypnotic effect over 
simple heterodox minds. 

But observe what Mother Church 
asks on behalf of her children this morn- 
ing: that they may love what Thou 
commandest and desire what Thou dost 
promise. The language does not sound 
highly menacing, does it? As has been 
remarked in a classic Christian con- 
text, “it is not difficult to obey when we 
love that which is commanded.” And 
is it fanciful or extravagant or quite be- 
yond ordinary human capacity to love 
what God commands? Even the most 
determined pagan or secularist will 
readily admit the powerful appeal of 
such typical Christian imperatives as 
brotherly love and moral decency and 
filial devotion and self-control and gen- 
tleness and inner serenity and truthful 
fidelity. 

Moreover, a normal human being 
may be led to obey an injunction or 
live by a code for a motive which, if 
it be not the most exalted, is at least 
the direct opposite of servile fear: he 
may reasonably be enticed by hope of 
reward. Anyone who wishes may be 
splendidly scornful of the whole notion 
of doing anything because you hope to 
get something for it. Mother Church 
(like every good mother) is somewhat 
more tolerant, more realistic, more 
compassionate, more truly sound in both 
her psychology and her spirituality: 
Grant to Thy people that they may... 
desire what Thou dost promise. She is 
not really worried, in this connection, 
about possible self-seeking on the part 
of her children. That which God prom- 
ises is, ultimately, Himself. 

So that, amid the changes of this 
world, our hearts may remain in that 
place where true joys abide. If any one 
fact of experience and observation is 
more certain than any other, it is the 
truth that this mortal life is an exceed- 
ingly variable and mutable thing. Now 
what is evidently needed when almost 
everything is shifting is something that 
is steady. Indeed, the only way we can 
tell how badly a floor, for example, is 
sagging is by the use of a level that 
really is level. Time, by definition, is 
endless mutation, and this world, in 
plain, geophysical fact, is never still. If 
a man is to be still or steady or solid 
in any profound sense, he must look and 
think and cast the anchor of his desire 
beyond the brief span of years that 
make up a mortal life. There is but one 
place where true joys abide. 


VincENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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